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THE SPIRIT’S ENIGMA. 


Hark to the Spirit! 
“T am the poet’s day-dream : in the air 
Stirred by my wings the voice of Genius 
speaks. 
I sat at mass with Petrarch, when he drew 
From Laura’s eyes the fount of melody. 
I sped the sigh that rocked St. Anna’s walls ; 
Wrecked by the cruel world on madness’ 
shore, 
’Twas Tasso’s, for the lady of his lyre 
Wailing in music, like a sea-nymph’s shell 
Upon Calypso’s strand.” 
Hark to the spirit ! 
‘No clime is free from me. I am the bliss 
*Pictured so oft in old Arcadia— 
The — which Venus feathered, and the 
t 
That shook Olympus. By soft Helle’s wave, 
~ ¥ thrilled Leander upon Hero's lips. 
Pale Sappho at Leucadia wept to me; 
And, led o’er Latmos by her crescent’s light, 
I stole with Dian on Endymion’s rest.” 
Hark to the spirit ! 
“T am the crown of empires ; yet the curse 
Of kings, who cannot rear the flower they 
lant 
In the hot air of palaces, That power 
Was mine which called forth Inez from her 
tomb, 
And set her, livid, on the throne of Spain, 
And bade the princes of the land bow down 
And pay her fealty. Mine, too, was the wail 
That woke in old Jerusalem, where lay 
The kingly Herod, Mariamne’s lord : 
’Twas I that watched her dust, when it was 


all 
He saw who left it without soul on earth.” 


Hark to the Spirit ! 


“T am the mate of truth ; the strength of all 
Who rule their hearts by a diviner law 

Than consecrates a king. I was the light 
That shone about the forehead of young Ruth, 
Gilding the corn-blades which she bore ; the 


ray 

Which pierced the night of Naomi, when the 
two 

Would not be sundered. And, again, I 
streamed 

Broad day into the judgment-court where 


stood 

Firm eee by her lord, whose blanched lips 
crie 

To them who offered him a stranger’s help, 

* My wife is here to do it!’” 

Hark to the Spirit! 

“ Where’er a dirge is heard, my name is 
breathed. : 

The cry of Eve came to me with the first 

On whom the Shadow fell in Paradise. 

I sat with Rizpah, watching by her slain. 

With David did I weep o’er Absalom. 

And, last, where pierced the thorns on Cal- 


vary, 
There Pelt I with the ‘Woman’ at the 
~ E. L. Hervey. 





ODE FOR THE FIRST WEEK OF JANUARY 
TO MESSRS. GALEN AND GLAUBER.* 


Sappuic and ADONIAN. 


Ga.en and Giauber! men of pill and potion, 
Pestle at present pitilessly plying, 
Say, which of all our friends of Merry Christ- 


mas 
Chiefly befriends you ? 


Is it The Goose, t the wonder of beholders, 
Boundless of breast, and fathomless of 
“ apron” t— 
Apron contriv’d expressly for containing 
Savory stuffing ? 


Or The Plum-Pudding, that great globe of glad- 


ness, 
Mild in its mirth, yet making longest faces 
Round as bis own, with inward satisfaction, 
On his appearance ? 


Or The Mince-Pie, his not unworthy kinsman, 
Wreath’d.in a flame that brightens all around 


him, 
Making each plate a mimic Mongibello, 
Sometimes call’d Etna ? 


Or The Scotch Bun, high-flavor’d with Glen- 
livet 
Hard in his hide, and harder in his inwards, 
Yet the belov’d of ev’ry youth and maiden 
North of the Border ? 


Or The Shortbread, with richest pearls en- 
crusted — 
Not to be drunk like that of Cleopatra, 
But to be met by simple mastication— 
Tooth-trying process ! 


Galen and Glauber ! potent are these allies— 

Faithful they are, and zealous in your service— 

Bringing each year a still-increasing harvest 
Into your garner. 


Pleasant to all is dear old Father Christmas— 
Pleasant his feasts and all his kind vagaries— 
Pleasant to you are also his successors— 
Sadness and Senna! 
--Blackwood’s Magazine. 


* Well-known as eminent druggists—gentlemen 
of much talent and humor, who will no doubt 
heartily enjoy our “ Sapphics and Adonians.” 

t Some of our English friends may, perhaps, not 
be aware that in Scotland a goose is an essential 
part of a Christmas dinner. A lady of our ac- 

naintance went to order her goose for this last 

hristmas at @ poulterer’s shop in Edinburgh. 
“You sell,” she said, ‘a good many geese just 
now, Mr. Muirhead?” “A many, ma'am,” 
was the answer. ‘ One gentleman has just or- 
dered a hundred and oy of them.” We 
have great pleasure in adding the explanation ot 
this remarkable fact—a gentleman (the manager 
of a manufactory of articles in gutta-percha) had 
ordered a Christmas goose for each of the work- 


men. 

$ No true Scotchman need: be told that “ the 
goose’s apron” is the part which contains the 
stuffing. It is melancholy to think that in “ The 
Christmas Carol’ (the best, perhaps, of all his in- 
imitable works) Mr. Dickens should have put the 
stuffing in the breast-of the goose. ‘ 














RICHARD BRINSLEY. SHERIDAN. 


From The Universal Review. 
RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN:* 

OF all the eminent men of these latter 
days whose lives have been thought worthy of 
embalmment in printer’s ink, Sheridan seems 
to have met with nearly the worst treatment 
at the hands of his biographers. Watkins 
went at him as a literary undertaker and polit- 
ical antagonist was likely enough to do, with 
a ready ear for unfavorable stories and a nat- 
ural blindness to his greater qualities. With 
better means of appreciating his rare genius 
and with finer sympathies for a brother wit and 
poet, Moore seems to have lacked that deep, 
personal knowledge of the man, that unfalter- 
-ng candor, without which no genuine biogra- 
phy can be written. How thoroughly ae failed 
in his personal portraiture may be gathered 
from George the Fourth’s joke after reading 
his work: “ Why, sir, I have before me the 
most conclusive evidence of his having bar- 
barously attempted the life of Sheridan!” 
And now are we presented with a third me- 
moir, which, while partially successful in sup- 
plying former defects, must, on the whole, be 
deemed a yet more signal failure than the 
other two. It offers itself to our notice as a 
true picture of the departed statesman, dram- 
atist, and good-fellow, drawn by an “ octo- 
genarian, who stood by his knee in youth, 
and sat at his table in manhood.” To render 
the likeness as complete as possible, the au- 
thor has further sought to surround his hero 
with the needful aecessries, or, in his own 
words, “ to associate him with the elements in 
which he moved and breathed, and by which 
ae was so powerfully governed.” How far 
he has fulfilled his promises, the curious 
reader may judge for himself, if the interest 
of the subject should ever carry him beyond 
the first chapter. We have read the book 
through, and cannot honestly advise another 
to go and do likewise. The reader, curious 
or incurious, will. do well to take our word 
for the merits of two of the worst-written vol- 
‘umes that ever issued from the press. 

In very truth, these volumes are wretch- 
edly composed, and the original errors have 
deen faithfully preserved, if not grossly mul- 
tiplied in the printing. To give examples 
would only be a waste of time, nearly every 
%* Sheridan and his Times. By an Octogenarian. 

London: Hope, 1859. 

Memoirs of the Life of Richard Brinsley Sheri- 
dan. By Thomas Moore. London: Long- 
mans 1826. 








77 
page affording its quota of bad grammar in- 
coherent sentences, guiltless sometimes of the 
verb, sometimes of the predicate, or the thing 
predicated. More than once we are treatea 
to such formations as “ facetics,” “minuties :” 
the stops are flung about the page according 
to any rules but those of usefulness or fit- 
ness: and the general style, where any such 
thing is visible, suggests that of Doctor John- 
son become very much the worse for keeping. 
The traces of old age are wofully abundant, 
and the ill-health pleaded by the author him- 
self may acconnt for many startling inaccura- 
cies in the printed work. But no amount of 
correction short cf wholesale renewal by an 
abler hand could ever have made it muea 
more readable than it is now: and light.y as 
we would wish to deal with the shortcomings 
of one who has really done his little best to 
show us the fair side of his idol’s character, 
still we cannot but express our utter amaze- 
ment at the wide contrast between so promis- 
ing an outset and so paltry a conclusion. The 
new facts and notions which the book really 
contains are lost in a sea of wordy, confused, 
half-meaning twaddle, through which the 
truth-seeking reader has to wade with infinite 
trouble and the very smallest amount of final 
profit. Even the best stories in it are spoiled 
in the telling; the true relation of particular 
events and persons is left to unfold itself the 
best way it can; and the whole narrative, in 
its feeble flounderings and hazy bewilderments, 
teems with tokens of a mind unable either to 
think clearly or to express its meaning in 
straightforward language. Old age and sick- 
ness are entitled to all respect and considera- 
tion; but a work put forth with so much pre- 
tension as this must after all be judged on its 
own merits, and a writer who himself in his 
preface turns all such pleas out of court, can- 
not quarrei with those who censure him for 
faults discoverable by any unbiassed reader. 
A really good life of Sheridan by one who 
had known him personally, during at least 
his more brilliant days, would undoubtedly 
have amused and interested large numbers of 
the reading public. But such a work could 
only have been written by some one who, be- 
sides other needful qualifications, had some 
share of that peculiar wit, which clothed the 
simplest sayings and doings of the boon friend 
of Fox and the Prince of Wales with a charm 
more easily felt than described. Byron in 
his own day, or Mr. Thackeray in ours, might 


— 
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have done passable justice to one whom the 
former: loudly admired, and whose character 
resembled in some of its chief faults and beau- 
ties the character so lovingly drawn by the 
latter of that easy, reckless, witty, good-na- 
tured scapegrace, Henry Fielding. How fair 
a likeness may be drawn of a departed wit 
was shown the world a few years ago in the 
Memoirs of Sydney Smith by his daughter, 
Lady Holland. From that work, we, who 
never saw the witty and wise old canon of St. 
Paul’s, can glean not only some rare samples 
of his flowing humor, but also ample tokens 
of the extent to which his fair biographer 
inherited her father’s mental riches. Evi- 
aent.y she had the wit to seize and the talent 
to reproduce nearly every turn and glance of 
that playful fancy, which sparkled over the 
deep stores of his clear head and kind heart, 
-ike sunny wavelets that gem the surface of a 
cam blue sea. Just such a work as hers 
would we have liked to see done in memory 
of poor Sheridan. But that is, and perhaps 
ever will be, among the things that are not. 
Something nearer the mark might, indeed, 
nave been produced, if the ghost of Tom 
Moore returning to this earth could have 
dressed up, in his own graceful words, the 
tale which Sheridan's latest biographer had 
to unfold. But, luckily or unluckily for all 
concerned, Englishmen have not yet generally 
attained that stage of comfortable belief, which 
leads beyond the Atlantic to the publication 
of strange new p.ays by Shakspeare, and 
startling effusions of various kinds by other 
personages who have long since vanished 
from the material world. . 

Still, whatever faults we have had to find 
with the dish so set before us by an “Octo- 
genarian,” it would be unjust to ignore the 
few plums which his pudding contains. They 
are neither large nor numerous, but they are 
really there, and we may be thankful for them, 
such as they are. Toa certain point he does 
really help us to know more of Sheridan’s 
inner self than we did before. Some false or 
half-false impressions are removed or cor- 
rected; some doubtful circumstances are 
brought out into a clearer light. One or two 
old stories receive a new point, and perhaps 
a truer application; and various incidents 
hitherto untold serve to illustrate the less 
snown, and often the most pleasing, traits in 
Sheridan’s character. We really do see 





something of the hero in undress, and the 
knowledge thus gained of him is all in his 
favor. And because it is so, we have thought 
of working these new materials into a revised 
abridgment of the story once told by Thomas 
Moore. 

Richard Brinsley was born in Dublin in 
1751, Irish by descent as well as birth. His 
grandfather, Dr. Thomas Sheridan, after hav- 
ing for some years distinguished himself as a 
firstrate schoolmaster in Dublin, obtained a 
living in the south of Ireland through the in- 
terest of his friend Swift. As a preacher, nis 
powers were not less remarkable than had 
been the extent and thoroughness of his c:as- 
sical learning; but an unlucky turn for joking 
out of season spoiled his chances of that pre- 
ferment which a chaplain of the lord lieu- 
tenant had good reason to expect. A ser- 
mon preached on his majesty’s birthday, from 
a text which seemed very like a satire, lost 
him at once his chaplaincy, and all further 
intercourse with the castle. Too light-hearted 
and easy-going to care much for this mishap, 
he returned to his parish duties, and the 
friendly greetings of Dean Swift and Lora 
Cork, with whom he seems to have» joked 
scribbled, and fiddled away the greater part 
of his idle hours. Always “ slovenly, indi- 
gent, and cheerful,” independent, and full of 
pleasant humors, he died in 1738, leaving his 
son Thomas an empty purse, the gift of a 
good classical education, and the inheritance 
of all his own eccentric qualities, In the .ast- 
named particular Thomas even surpassed his 
father, as much as the father’s talents in point 
of brilliancy surpassed his own. His -‘fe- 
mania was elocution, for the better teacning 
of which he first started as an actor on tne 
boards of a Dublin theatre, and won. as the 
“ Octogenarian” tells us, “a reputation suo- 
ordinate only to that of David Garrick hifi 
self.” After a time he left the stage ana 
travelled hither and thither, giving .ectures 
on his favorite study as he went a.ong, ana 
laying up materials for his Pronouncing Dic- 
tionary, the fame of which has not yet died 
away. The pension granted him by Lord 
Bute, and the money earned by his writings, 
enabled him at length to abandon a resource 
which already threatened to abandon him; 
and, during the last days of young Richard’s 
boyhood, he seems to have settled quietly 
down for some years at Bath, confining the 
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results of his elocutionary experiences hence- 
forth to the bosom of his own family, and a 
small circle of favored pupils. About this 
time died young Richard’s mother, a lady of 
much talent,-and an authoress favorably 
xnown to the readers of her own day. 

. Richard Brinsley’s schooling began in his 
seventh year, under the hands of Mr. Samuel 
Whyte, of Dublin. His progress here was 
outwardly slow enough to verify his mother’s 
disbelief in her boy’s capacity. “Two such 
impenetrable dunces I never met with,” was 
ner remark to the schoolmaster, as she warned 
him of the task his patience would encounter 
in teaching Richard and his elder brother, 
Charles. Idle and careless they certainly 
were, but the abilities at least of her younger 
ooy sufficiently asserted themselves in due 
time. Even in these early days he showed 
enough of irregular talent to have tickled the 
pride of a more discerning mamma. If he 
failed to master the regular school-lessons, 
the little rhymed epigrams which he scrawled 
over his copybook, to the infinite wrath of the 
teacher at whom they were levelled, gave am- 
v.e promise of the good things that were af- 
terwards to flow from his mouth and pen. 
Far fairer than Mr. Whyte’s was the estimate 
formed of young Sheridan at Harrow, whither 
ne was removed in his eleventh year. Al- 
tnough he did nothing there also in the way 
of ordinary development, his natural clever- 
ness found due acknowledgment both from 
masters and boys. It was no trickery or illu- 
sion, as Moore wrongly implied, which made 
Dr. Sumner and his under-master, Dr. Parr, 
agree in thinking so highly of their pupil’s 
powers. Through all his idleness and un- 
steady ways, they evidently saw, as men in 
their position were likely enough to see, the 
wild, eccentric workings of a gifted and orig- 
irtal mind, whose powers are better felt than 
understood by the ordinary gazer. Evidently 
ne was what Parr described him, one of those 
of whom much might be expected in after 
days, however little they shone in the every- 
day round of schoolboy studies... What latent 
force he had both his masters were sharp 
enough to. discover, and ready enough to 
admire; but, as Parr confesses, neither of 
taem could ever bring that force into play 
during the few years that Sheridan stayed at 
Harrow. About the time that something 
more might have been maae of him, he was 
tasen away from school by his eccentric 
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father, who thought to mould his sons after 
the new pattern demanded by those wonder- 
ful discoveries which he fancied himself to 
have made in the art of elocution. But what- 
ever success he had with Charles, Richard, 
who was never a favorite of his, could not be 
induced to kindle his genius on that shrine, 
but went on as before, gaining bits of know.- 
edge in his own desultory way, and scribbling 
light pieces of prose or verse whenever the 
whim seized him. Ere long his essays in the 
latter line began to concentrate themselves 
on a certain fair maid of Bath, who, after 
some strange crosses and romantic adven- 
tures, lived to reign for many years the wife 
of his heart, and the fairest ornament of his 
palmiest days. 

Miss Linley, the lovely, the graceful, and 
accomplished daughter of a music-master at 
Bath, added to her other charms a voice 
whose sweetness had already been renownea 
ir public concert-rooms. Among the many 
admirers who naturally flocked about her 
were Charles and Richard Sheridan. Little 
by little the friendly liking she had always 
felt for the latter warmed into a passion more 
akin to his own feeling for her. Quietly, 
but surely, the actor’s son made himself mas- 
ter of a heart which suitors far more favorea 
by outward influences wooed in vain. Hav- 
ing narrowly escaped the snare of a loveless 
marriage with a rich gentleman of forty, who 
had the nobleness to release his bride from a 
troth too hastily plighted, the “Maid of 
Bath ” nearly fell into a trap of another kind 
laid by a frail Benedick, named Mathews, 
who covered his vile approaches under the 
mask of friendship for the daughter of his 
nearest friend. Sheridan’s warnings against 
this plausible wooer, backed by his own be- 
havior towards herself, opened her eyes at 
last to a danger from which no better safe- 
guard seemed to offer itself than a swift ana 
secret flight with young Sheridan to the con- 
tinent in the beginning of 1772. After a 
private marriage, of whose legality some 
doubts were. to be raised, the poor girl was - 
received into a convent at Lisle, whence her 
lover wrote home to her family to exp.ain 
the reason of her flight. During his stay 
there,.he found that Mathews, in the excess 
of rage at being thus baulked of his prey, had 
published all sorts of slanders in the Bata 
papers against both himself and Miss Linley. 





* 


The slanderer having fled to London, young 
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Sheridan followed him thither, brought him 
to a stand, and forced him in fair fight to eat 
his lies at the point of his conqueror’s sword. 
A full recantation, signed by Mathews him- 
self, appeared in a later number of the jour- 
nal which had contained the original slanders. 
But the qua rel was not to end here. Wild 
with fury at this further exposure, and the 
growing coldness of former friends, Mathews 
challenged his rival to another duel, which 
was fought this time near Bath with pistols 
and swords. A more savage encounter, with- 
out actual death, could hardly have taken 
place in the worst days of feudal lawlessness. 
Pistols were fired in vain, swords were used 
and broken to no purpose. At last the com- 
batants closed for a death-struggle, in which 
Mathews bore his opponent to the ground, 
and, after wounding him repeatedly with his 
brocen sword, bade him beg for his life. 
“Never,” murmured Sheridan, as he fainted 
away. At this point the seconds rushed in, 
and Sheridan was carried back to Bath se- 
verely wounded. For many weeks he lay help- 
.ess on a sick-bed, forbidden to see even the 
poor girl for whom he had suffered so much, 
and who having lately returned with her par- 
ents to Bath, claimed a wife’s special right 
to nurse her husband through an illness 
which at one time threatened to be his last. 

“ Love conquers every thing,” said the old 
Roman poet; and from the days of Pyramus 
and Thisbe to our own, few pairs of deter- 
mined lovers have ever failed to come to- 
gether, in spite of all the bars and bolts, and 
fiery dragons, that watchful parents and furi- 
ous kinsmen can set between them. To this 
rule Miss Linley and her lover were no ex- 
ception. Her father, with all his stern watch- 
fulness, was no match for so resolute and 
faithful a pair. We read without surprise 
now letters were exchanged between them 
and meetings arranged, and laugh exultingly 
at the arts by which Sheridan repaired the 
chain of intercourse as often as any of its links 
got broken, No wit could baffle a lover who 
succeeded in getting speech of his mistress 
under the guise of a hackney-coachman, and 
no dangers could frighten a mistress who had 
a ,over so young, witty, fearless, and full of 
resources to retain her captive heart. At 
.ength their united firmness softened the rock 
of Mr. Linley’s aversion, and Sheridan’s en- 
ro.ment as a member of the Middle Temple 
remeved the iast stumbling-block that lay in 





their path. From this time the Linley family: 
began to regard him as Elizabeth’s betrothed, 
and in April, 1773, the faithful pair were: 
wedded anew, at the early ages respectively 
of twenty-one and eighteen. Whatever her 
maiden follies might have been, a better or 
fonder wife than Elizabeth Linley could 
hardly have graced the hearth of any hus- 
band; and whatever his shortcomings may 
have been towards others, few husbands have 
loved their wives with a truer and tenderer 
love than Richard Sheridan always felt for 
the helpmate and sweetener of his strange 
career. 

The first and some of the happiest days of 
their wedded life were passed in a cottage at 
East Burnham. Barring the money which 
her rejected suitor, Mr. Long, had so hand- 
somely settled on Mrs. Sheridan, their stock’ 
in hand comprised little more than goed: 
health, buoyant spirits, and loving hearts. 
The wife’s sweet voice, indeed, might soon 
have sung them into a fortune with compara- 
tive ease, but the pride of a husband and a 
gentleman cut off for evermore a fountain 
from which mere selfish idleness would nave: 
been but too ready to draw. From the day’ 
of her marriage, Mrs. Sheridan was never a.- 
lowed to sing in public save once, when a mu- 
sical festival at Worcester, for which her ser- 
vices had been engaged by her father before 
the marriage, seemed likely, without her aid, 
to break down as a great charitable under- 
taking. Then, indeed, she sang, and sang 
most triumphantly, but all her earnings went 
into the plate which her voice had helped so 
materially to fill. Even to a request for her 
appearance in a concert to be given hefore 
the royal family, her resolute husband turned 
a deaf ear, gaining thereby the hearty ap- 
proval of stout old Dr. Johnson, who, for his 
own part, “ would have prepared himself for 
a public singer as readily as let his wife be 
one.” 

But somehow the couple had to live, and 
Sheridan’s Jaw studies never got beyond their 
opening stage. His pen, however, aided 
sometimes by hers, supplied them with the 
daily leg or shoulder of mutton: “a joint 
concern of which we jointly partook,” being 
the joke which he and a friend made up be- 
tween them out of the subject of their then 
talk. What he wrote at that time he never 
thought of disinterring afterwards from the 
periodicals wherein they lie mouldering to: 
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this day, although, from the writings of which 
he is the avowed author, we may guess those 
others to have deserved a better fate. That 
he had the psn of a ready and sparkling 
writer can hardly be doubted of one who 
could afterwards produce The School for 
Scandal, and whose daily talk would have 
furnished Punch with matter for a weekly 
number. 

In the spring of 1774 Sheridan, with help 
from his father-in-law, rented and furnished 
a nouse in Orchard Street, Portman Square. | 
Here Mrs. Sheridan soon became the centre 
of a small but brilliant group of guests, at- 
tracted to her pleasant evening parties by the 
coarm of her husband’s wit and her own ac- 
complishments, among which the giving of 
good dinners ranked not least. Ladies of 
undoubted fashion began to grace her draw- 
ing-rooms, and men of birth and title ac- 





knowledged Sheridan as their equal and 
friend. The airs of a patron he never would | 
brook, and all attempts to treat him or his | 
wife as inferiors recoiled on those who made 
them. Among the earliest of his titled friends | 
was the Earl of Surrey, who would drop in | 
for the sake of his company at all hours, and 
ask him in return to spend an occasional week 
at Worksop. To one of these invitations 
Sheridan playfully replied by way of refusal, 
that “his friend Challie had determined to 
keep him in port for the rest of the season :” 
Challie being a wine-merchant, who deemed 
the privilege of dining at Sheridan’s table a 
fair exchange for the wine which his host was 
never dunned to pay for. 

To keep up this gay style of living Sheridan 
worked all the harder with his pen; rising 
often at unearthly hours, or going to bed when 
others were getting up. With his bottle 
of port beside him he wrote away through 


‘ong winter nights, gaining money, but per- | 


haps laying the foundation of that evil pro- 
pensity to which men who work their brains 
at midnight seem peculiarly prone. About 
this time his first avowed comedy, The Rivals, 
had gained, after its second representation, a 
decided success ; and brought in a handsome 
profit to its author. This brilliant and effec- 
ive psay was soon followed by the lively little 
farce of St. Patrick’s Day; and in the next 
season the playgoers of Covent Garden The- 
atre crowded to see and applaud another tri- 
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to full houses for seventy-five successive play-. 
nights, secured for its author an early.and 
unopposed admission to the Literary Club, 
under the wing of its Chairman, Dr. Johnson, 
through whose kindness Sheridan found him-: 
self placed on an equal footing with such stars - 
in their different ways as Burke, Garrick, Rey- 
nolds, Gibbon, and the far-famed president: 
himself. In two years the needy husband of 
a favorite public singer had thoroughly belied 
the dark forebodings of unbelieving: friends, : 
and opened out for both a prospect not less: 
brilliant, and far more enviable, than any his 
wife had been content to forego. Their. self- 
denial had already borne fruit a hundred-fold, : 
in friends, fame, and worldly riches. The- 
planet. that erewhile refused to shine with 
borrowed light had risen into.a star of nearly 
the first magnitude, by whose light many a 
star of once greater pretensions was destined: 
henceforth to escape from utter obscurity. 

On the 10th June, 1776, Garrick played his» 
farewell part to the sorrowing audience of + 


| Drury Lane, and took his formal leave, amid 


a shower of tears and shoutings, of that world» 
in which he had amassed undying fame and @: 
very considerable fortune. His mantle as an 
actor had to wait some years for the shoulders 
of a fit successor; but his share in the man-: 
agement of Drury Lane fell to his friend Sher- 
idan, by a joint investment arranged between 
him, Linley, and a third partner, named Ford. 
After some misunderstandings with Garrick’s 
old partner Lacy, who still owned his half of 
the entire concern, the new management got 
into working trim, and sought in various wavs 
to attract a public grieving for the loss of its» 
old favorite. The attempt, however, threat- 
ened to end in signal failure, until Sheridan ° 
bestirred himself, the next season. to bring 
out his matchless comedy, The School for 
Scandal. “Thank God it is finished!” were 
the words he wrote under the last lines of the 
last act, which was sent in to the prompter 
only five days before its first performance, 
“Amen!” wrote the prompter in his turn, as 
he got it ready jor the green-room. 

The success of this play surpassed even the 
enthusiastic prophecies of Garrick himseif. 
and restored for many days the falling for- 
tunes of his old theatre. Besides the imme- 
diate gains, it seems to have netted in the 
two following years upwards of forty thousana 





umph of Sheridan’s versatility in the amusing 
opera of The Duenna. This piece, performed 


pounds to the treasury. With his share of 
the profits, and the help of a loan from Gar- 
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rick, which was duly repaid, Sheridan found 
himself able to buy up Lacy’s share in the 
general partnership, and thus become owner 
of nearly two-thirds of a flourishing business. 
With common prudence his fortunes were al- 
ready made. But Sheridan was one of those 
uncommonly reckless beings who never have 
a sixpence at their command, while thousands 
perhaps are continually passing through their 
hands. His yearly income would have amply 
sufficed many a man of more extravagant 
tastes, but less indifferent as to the cost of 
gratifying them. But Sheridan had no more 
notion than any baby of the real value of what 
he squandered away. Like hungry Tantalus 
within sight of plenty, he seemed never to be 
free from debt and duns, whatever profits his 
theatre brought him in. In the days of uni- 
versal gambling he was no gambler, nor did 
he lose money in rash speculations, or in prac- 
tices approved by fast men in all ages. But 
somehow, whenever he had a large sum to re- 
ceive, it was sure to be forestalled twice over. 
Even to the last his debts were absurdly small 
compared with his regular receipts, but he 
never would take the least trouble to burst 
the chain of his own weaving. He never 
sept an account by any chance, or examined 
his bills when they were sentin. His letters 
and other documents were thrown unread 
into a certain bag, from whence he would take 
courage to draw them out again for perusal, 
more than a week after they had begun to 
accumulate. If he had money'in hand, the 
first creditor who dunned him got paid, and 
the balance, if any there were, filled the pock- 
ets of the first person who met him in the 
streets with a tale of real or seeming distress. 
Whenever his needs were unusually pressing, 
he would keep writing orders for more money 
to Drury Lane, until his treasurer was obliged, 
on account of the theatre, to. beg for a little 
longer breathing-time before the next demand. 
Even then Sheridan’s affairs were not much 
:mproved. The letters containing fresh sup- 
pales were swept away unopened into the fatal 
bag along with those that contained only re- 
monstrances, and seldom emerged from that 
‘imbo of confusion worse confounded, until 
some creditor, bolder or less patient than the 
rest, had fairly driven Sheridan into a corner 
by demanding an instant search among its 
contents. 

This state of chronic embarrassment, cou- 
vied with his natural tendency to make light 
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of his seeming troubles and Jaugh over wnat 
would have made others frown, led to grave 
doubts of Sheridan’s honesty, and a genera, 
disbelief in the real extent of his moneyed re- 
sources. *A special mystery hung. over his 
transactions with regard to the purchase of 
so large a share in Drury-Lane Theatre—a 
mystery which none of his former biographers 
had the power, or, perhaps, the wish, to clear 
up. Weare thankful to the “ Octogenarian ” 
for what new light he has thrown on this 
matter. He has shown beyond a doubt that 
the large advances made by Garrick to enable 
his friend to effect a purchase desired by both, 
were repaid in good time to the last farthing; 
and his own acquaintance with the subject of 
his memoir entitles him to be heard with def- 
erence on other occasions, in which public 
rumor weighed heavily on his friend. The 
fact that Sheridan’s credit stood high among 
men of business for many years confirms, if 
true, the inference deducible from those other 
facts which admit of no further dispute. Still 
there was a mystery at the time, which Sheri- 
dan took delight in making worse mystified. 
We can fancy the cool assurance wherewith 
he played on the eager curiosity of an ac- 
quaintance who tried to pump out of him the 
true nature of his dealings with Garrick. ‘The 
art with which he raised his hearer’s expecta- 
tions to a pitch of wonderment hardly bear- 
able, the earnestness wherewith he made 
him swear to the strictest secrecy, and the 
shout of fun wherewith he roared out at last, 
“THE PHILOSOPHER'S STONE!” would alto- 
gether have formed a fitting pendant to some 
of the best scenes in Zhe School for Scan- 
dal. 

But public rumor regarding Sheridan had 
more heads than one. Even his literary 
fame was not free from ill-natured aspersion. 
A story was got up by his enemies, and re- 
peated by his first biographer, Watkins, that 
his last-written comedy, Tne School for 
Scandal, had been written, after all, by other 
hands than his. “ Tulit alter honores;” but 
the person to whom those honors rightfully 
belonged was a young lady of name unxnown 
who died soon after the first appearance of 
her stolen work, It was a sad picture of lit- 
erary theft ; but, somehow, none of the young 
lady’s friends or kindred ever stepped forth 
to wrest from the robber his ill-won gains. 
Sheridan, as usual, took no pains to refute the 
slander in set form, but contented himself . 
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with a playful discharge of jokes on the sub- 
ject among his more: familiar friends. In 
these days we need not handle such a ques- 
tion again: there are always some madmen 
m, every age ready to maintain that Shak- 
speare never wrote his own plays, or that some 
stupid forgery of a foreign imitator is the gen- 
uine handiwork of Walter Scott. Another 
charge against Sheridan, if less atrocious, 
seems no less untrue. According to some 
critics, he plagiarized without mercy, and 
_ wrote with infinite pains. According to plain 
matter-of-fact, what little he did borrow, as in 
tne case of Mrs. Slipslop, lost nothing by the 
mode of transfer; while most of the evidence 
goes to prove that Sheridan commonly wrote 
as ne talked, without effort, if not without 
forethought. 

- Having reached, at twenty-six the crowning 
point of his fame as a dramatic writer, Sheri- 
dan determined to try his luck in the world of 
practical politics. From his boyhood politi- 
cal topics had shared his attention with liter- 
ary ones, and he had already written or pro- 
jected essays on several leading questions of the 
day, among others, on the impending contest 
between England and her American colonies. 
His invitations to Devonshire House had 
auready ripened into close friendship with 
the great Whig leaders who resorted thither, 
with Fox, Burke, Wyndham, Townsend, and 
their common patron, the Prince of Wales. 
Spurred, no doubt, by their example, and al- 
ready tired of his managerial duties, he looked 
out for a vacant borough, and soon found the 
likeliest opening for a Whig novice among the 
electors of Stafford. How he went through 
the bore of a personal canvass, tickling the 
women’s ears with graceful flatteries, and eat- 
ing his way into the burghers’ hearts at 
public dinners of mutton, pork, pease, and 
Staffordshire ale—how artfully he “took a} 
rise” out of his future friend, Dick Wilsons, 
in return for Wilson’s abuse of him, while the 
two were riding together, as yet-unknown to 
each other, in a stage-coach—how he won the 
approval, and had to shake the hands all 
round, of a committee of working men, who 
called to examine him on his political princi- 
ples—-how, in the end, he and his friend 
Monckton were both triumphantly returned 
for the parliament which sat after the Gordon 
riots of 1780—are incidents on which the last. 
of his biographers not unamusingly dwells. 
. In the autumn of tne yearjust named he took 


| lowered over his financial prospects. 


TTT 
his seat among the members of that Opposi- 
tion which, under the splendid leading of Fox, 
was soon to overthrow the falling government 
of Lord North. His first speech, made soon 
afterwards in his own defence against a peti- 
tion put in by the defeated candidates, though 
it was heard throughout “ with particular at- 
tention,” gave no special promise of future 
triumphs. According to Moore—from whom, 
however, the “ Octogenarian ” begs ieave to 
differ, we know not why—Sheridan went that 
evening into the gallery, and asked Wood- 
fall what he thought of his speech. “The 
answer of Woodfall, as he had the courage 
afterwards to own, was, ‘I am sorry.to say I 
do not think this is your line—you had much 
better have stuck to your former pursuits.’ 
On hearing which, Sheridan rested, his head 
upon his hand for a few minutes, and then 
vehemently exclaimed, ‘It is in me, however. 
and, by God, it shall come out:’” How it 
did come out we all know; but Woodfall’s 
criticism was, perhaps, not wholly refuted by 
the results of even a much later day. Sheri- 
dan’s speeches, however flowing, brilliant. ana 
persuasive, were never, we think, quite free 
from & certain alloy of fustian and over-orna- 
ment. 

During his search for a constituency, Shen- 
dan still took some interest in his theatre. be- 
sides contributing to a new poiitical paper 
called. The Englishman. To his crotchety, 
stiff-necked parent, with whom he had late ~ 
been reconciled, after years of estrangement, 
he had already resigned the chief manage- 
ment of Drury Lane; but Garrick’s deata 
and his father’s blundering enlisted his pen 
once more in the old cause. In honor of the 
former he composed, for delivery on the scene 
of Garrick’s long triumph, a Monody whieh 
however touching, could hardly be cailed 
what Byron is said to have called it, “ an un- 
equalled composition.” Unequal it may. be; 
but the noble poet’s own monody on Sheridan 
far surpasses it in poetic power. Far worthier 
of Byron’s warm praise of it as “the best 
farce ever produced,” and “only too good for 
a farce,” was the Critic, which came out ‘in 
1779, just in time to dispel the clouds that 
His two 
theatres, for he had also bought shares in the 
Italian Opera House, were fast going down in 
the market, when, at the urgent entreaties or 
his friends and partners, Sheridan advertised 





his new play for an early performance. The 
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expected evening drew very near, but the 
piece had not yet been written out, much less 
rehearsed. The managers waxed impatient, 
but got little by their importunities. Sheri-! 
dan was in one of his idlest moods. At last, 
by a clever trick, the rest of the play was 
coaxed oat of him at the eleventh hour. After 
dining with Linley, he was decoyed into the 
manager’s room, and there locked up in com- 
pany with writing-materials, a good’ fire, a 
tray of sandwiches, and two bottles of his 
favorite claret; his persecutors whispering 
through the keyhole their intent to keep him 
prisoner, till he had finished both the wine and 
the farce. Under this pleasant compulsion he 
scribbled away far into the small hours, fin- 
ished the farce, and wound up the night with 
a fresh carousal among the colleagues whose 
cieverness had thus saved the theatre and won 
new iaurels for himself. We give the story 
on the word of his “Octogenerian” friend, 
who seems to have heard it, if not from his 
own lips, at least from those of King, his 
stage-manager, to whom Sheridan’s sayings 
during the supper following his release, af- 
forded as much of keen enjoyment as any farce. 
The success of The Critic, or, a Tragedy 
rehearsed, repaid the trouble taken by Sher- 
idan’s friends to get it finished. The author's 
fame, and its own merits, ensured it a brilliant 
run on the boards of Old Drury, whose actors 
surpassed themselves on this occasion. As 
an exquisite piece of dramatic satire on follies 
common to poetasters and critics of every 
age, it has lost in reading none of the relish 
which once made it fall so profitably on the 
stage. This was Sheridan’s last perfect es- 
say in the line of original drama; although 
he left among his posthumous papers the dis- 
jecta membra of several later pieces, which no 
spurrings of his own ambition, no efforts of 
kind friends to counteract his inveterate lazi- 
ness, could ever persuade him to complete. 
Sheridan’s childlike carelessness in money 
matters brought out the more strikingly his 
wonderful genius for disentangling the knots 
of his own making. There was som«thing in 
his personal demeanor which opened the cash- 
box of the most unyielding banker, and won 
more than sympathy from the most iron- 
hearted man of law. When Messrs. Kinnaird 
had turned a deaf ear to the most urgent 
prayers of Sheridan’s messengers, he himself 
drove to their bank-door, and charmed them 





out of the large sum required to pay up a 
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week’s salaries to the Italian singers at the 
Haymarket. When a wine-merchant threat- 
ened him with an action for debt, he called on. 
his creditor’s attorney, and talked him out of 
a promise to stay further proceedings. More. 
than once he managed to obtain a loan from 
the very man who had come to dun him for 
payment of a long account. At another time 
he asked his friend Kinnaird. for the loan of a 
ten-pound note. His friend found he had 
nothing under a fifty. 


“« A what ?’ exclaimed Sheridan ; ‘a fifty ? 
Nay, Douglas, you are deceiving me; there is 
no such a sum in the world—they have de- 
parted ; it would refresh my memory to look 
on one.’ Kinnaird placed the note in his 
hand. ‘Iam satisfied,’ he said, gazing upon 
it most affectionately, ‘perfectly satisfied,’ 
He was about to return it; Kinnaird desired 
him to fold it up for further use.” 


Pertinently to the subject of his debts, we 
may throw in a story which has been told 
less fitly of other eminent men. A trades- 
man, named Wilson, had repeatedly called on 
Sheridan for payment of a bill long due. On. 
his next visit, he found the defaulter with a 
good round sum on the table before him. 
Seeing him look wishfully that way, Sheridan, 
in the politest terms, regretted that the money 
was already bespoken to pay a debt of honor. 
“ Mine is a debt of honor, then, Mr. Sheri- 
dan,” replied his creditor, as he tore his own 
bill into pieces ; and a promise of immediate 
payment was the result. 

Sheridan’s political career was long, splen- 
did, and pretty free from blemish on the 
whole. On all great occasions, he gave his 
party a cheerful and effective support; but 
whenever duty seemed to demand it, ne never 
shrank from voting with the other side. His 
speeches on’ the hustings may have been 
tainted with the insincerity common to 60 
many professing Liberals, both of that day 
and the present. He was ready to “go in” 
for universal suffrage and annual parliaments, 
because he saw, like Fox, that England was 
safe enough from that lovely consummation 
for many years to come. ‘Though himself a 
warm advocate for all practicable, and some 
impracticable, reforms, he would jokingly rec- 
ommend a mocking use of the same ery to 
others. “Reform,” he used to say, “is a 


capital bait to fish for gudgeons: it is the 
only true standard to cateh an open constitu- 
ency: it burns with patriotism—or, at least, 
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with a show of patriotism, and that will do as 
well.” The catchword ‘of those days still re- 
tains its virtue, and political leaders still seem 
as prone as ever to play into the hands of 
any demagogue bold enough to start a‘cry, 
which shall tickle the fancies of the unthink- 
ng and shortsighted crowd. But in parlia- 
ment, Sheridan spoke—at first seldom—with 
cautious brevity, but always in good taste, to 
tne purpose—from the heart. In spite of 
every allurement, he remained true to his 
eading principles and the party that best 
embodied them, through long years of hope- 
.ess struggle against the commanding genius 
of Pitt, and the serried phalanx that crowded 
tne Tory benches of St. Stephen’s. Taking 
office with Fox under Lord Rockingham, he 
went out with Fox on the ‘appointment of- 
Lord Shelburne to fill the room of the de- 
ceased premier. Again sharing the fortunes 
of his Aineas, he served as under-secretary to 
tne treasury in the short-lived coalition of 
1783. after having vainly tried to stop the 
weaving of that unlucky rope of sand. From 
that year he never tasted the sweets of office 
until the death of Lord North’s successor, 
the worthy son of the great Lord Chatham. 
While other Whigs of more pliable princi- 
p-es continued to enjoy the good things which 
Sneridan had helped to procure them, he held 
a.oof from all compromises with a virtue for 
which he has never received the due credit. 
In spite of his chronic want of cash, and the 
tempting offers to which a man of his care- 
less habits might well have been excused for 
hearkening, his innate dignity saved him from 
any falls of this kind. He resigned, at a later 
period, the further friendship of the prince- 
regent, with as manly a courage as he had 
declined the offer of twenty thousand pounds 
from the secret agents of the American colo- 
nies, for his speeches in their behalf during 
the War of Independence. 

Nearly from the first days of his married 
life Sheridan could boast of haying no more 
intimate friend than the young Prince of 
Wales; and the intimacy lasted for many 
years, until the gay, accomplished, and Whig- 
loving heir-apparent had become transformed 
into the gay, licentious, and kingly regent, in- 
tent on ridding himself at the same time both 
of his wife and his Whig connections. Com- 
mon tastes and mutual liking—for in those 
days the prince had plenty of personal as well 
as mental charms—drew them together as 
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friends and equals, in spite of the difference 
in outward rank. They became as boon com- 
panions as Falstaff and’Prince Hal; but the 
comparison must go no further, for Sheridan 
was as gentlemanly iu his way as the prince, 
and the subsequent breach between them was 
disgraceful only to the latter. These two, - 
with the Earl of Surrey, Charles Fox, and a 
few more, made up a club of choice spirits, 
who assembled on stated evenings at the Sal-° 
utation Tavern, in Tavistock Court. An hon- 
orary member of this club was the infamous 
Duke of Orleans, who encouraged the prince 
in his worst propensities, and led him into” 
the most ruinous excesses, with the view of 
laying him under obligations utterly degrad-— 
ing to the independence of a future king of ‘ 
England. With that hog from the Bourhon ’ 
sty Sheridan at least claimed only the slight- 
est acquaintance, and always regretted his in-~ 
fluence for evil over the weak young prince, : 
In the retired precincts of this-favorite haunt‘ 
all ceremony was laid aside, the prince van-” 
ished in the boon companion, and merriment, 
wit, and wine were allowed to flow for hours 
without stint. From this spot the prince and 
one or two trusty followers would sally forth: 
under strange disguises and false names to‘ 
see life in London streets, dive into foul dens‘ 
of vice and wretchedness, and take the chance > 
of knocking down an impetuous “ Charley,” 
or finding themselves entrapped in a nest of 
ruffians to whom murder came as naturally as 
picking a purse. In one of these rambles 
shared with Sheridan and the Earl of Surrey, ’ 
a poor forlorn girl, abandoned by her faithless 
seducer, and spurned from his door bv an un- 
forgiving parent, found herself rescued vy a 
timely charge among her brutal assailants— 
from the life of friendless infamy into which, 
for her babe’s sake alone; she had wellnigh 
determined to make the last fatal plunge. 
Touched by the beauty of her sad face, the 
gentle manners, the tones of seeming inno- 
cence, which made so marked a contrast with 
the place and people among whom he found 
her, the royal pleasure-seeker answered her 
tale.of woe with promises of help and protec- 
tion, while poor Sheridan, half wondering at: 
the extent of his own wealth, emptied his 
purse of the last sovereign left there in her 
behalf. With the help of her new-found pa- 
trons, the rescued girl lived to become ere 
long the happy wife of a worthy husband, and 
to see the child of her shame fall as a lieuten- 
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ant in his country’s service at Trafalgar. If 
the story of which we have here given the 
cream be true, there were seeds of good in 
the future libertine and scorner of early 
friends, which only the blight of very un- 
toward circumstances prevented from duly 
ripening. 

Another adventure which befell the three 
friends was marked by more of dangerous ex- 
citement at the beginning, and of funny ex- 
travagance towards the close. Ripe for a 
mischievous frolic, and further views of ruffian- 
life in the back-slums, they entered a famous 
“ boosing-ken ” in St. Giles’, crowded with all 
the villainry of a very bad neighborhood. 
The incautious display of gold pieces was 
more than fellows half mad already with drink 
could stand. A regular row ensued, blows 
were given on all sides, and heads were 
cracked in plenty by the bludgeons which, 
suckily for themselves, the strangers wielded 
with some skill. But they were getting tired 
of withstanding the repeated assaults of so 
many, when the timely appearance of well- 
armed constables, whom one of the three had 
slipped out to summon, caused the sudden 
and most mysterious evanishment of their as- 
sailants. The beleaguered three, thus left 
alone, were pounced on by the wise old 
“Charleys” as disturbers of the peace and 
notorious criminals whom they had long been 
trying to catch. After a vain attempt at re- 
sistance, they were hurried off before the 
nearest parish constable, to give the best an- 
swers they could to various charges of assault 
and battery, and other serious crimes. The 
scene that followed evidently exceeded the 
“ Octogenarian’s” powers of description, al- 
though it forms the most readable chapter in 
his book. We must imagine for ourselves 
the amount of “chaff” which two at least of 
the supposed culprits poured on the head of 
that modern Dogberry. His grave questions 
were parried by humorous and ironical replies, 
in which he could only read the corroboration 
of their guilt, enhanced by a wicked desire to 
make fun of his sacred self. At last, on pre- 
tence of turning king’s evidence against his 
comrades, Sheridan persuaded the constable 
to send for Justice Graham, before whom the 
deposition might be made indue form. After 
the arrival of this gentleman, an old acquaint- 
ance of the accused, poor Dogberry found the 
tabies gradually turning against him. Enter- 

g into the spirit of the joke, without wishing 
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to betray the real names and rank’ of his 
friends, Graham drove the unlucky official 
nearly wild by working on his fears of a heavy 
fine for the false imprisonment of three per- 
fectly innocent gentlemen, one of whom had 
been often seen in company with the Duke of 
York, while another was known to be a real 
prince: “a Persian prince,” added Sheridan, 


“upon his travels, seeking information, and. 


picking up pretty girls to grace his father’s 
court.” Utterly amazed by all he heard, not 
knowing whom or what to believe, half sus- 
pecting a hoax, and badgered beyond all en- 
durance by the repeated strokes of Sheridan’s 
merciless pleasantry, the puzzled, panic-strick- 
en underling grasped readily at the first ex- 
cuse for getting rid of his tormentors, who 
left him in his chair exhausted, like a criminal 
reprieved from death just as the drop was 
about to fall. 

Stories like the foregoing throw some light, 
however feeble, on a few at least of those 
leading traits which make up the humorous 
side of Sheridan’s character. Of those choice 
pearls of wit and fancy which he used to 


string together for the delight of his daily. 


hearers, his last biographer has no more 
samples to give than his first. Moore has 
told us of his bad spelling, criticised some of 
his figures of speech, and scrutinized his 
method of composition; but to those quick 
flashes of repartee, that rolling fire of light 
raillery, those sharp volleys of glowing satire, 
that dropping flight of epigrams on all things 
and persons for which Sheridan was most re- 
nowned in his own day, neither Moore nor 
any other living writer has found or thought 
it possible to do justice. We must still draw 
on our own imaginations to fill up the portrait 
of one to whom Byron dearly loved to listen, 
and whom Fox declared to be the wittiest 
man he had ever met with. We must still-be 
fain to take Byron’s word—and better author- 
ity we could not have—for the “superb” way 
in which his friend could “ cut up Whitbread, 
quiz Madame de Staél, annihilate Colman, 


and do little Jess by some others of good fame . 


and ability.” A detailed, yet comprenensive, 
view of his “ most excellent differences ” may 
never be revealed, perhaps, by future writers, 
But to some phases of his social character the 


“ Octogenarian ” has certainly brought us a 


few steps nearer than before. Having lived 
so long beside the rose, he has retained a dim 
suggestion of the rose’s peculiar sweetness; 
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and amid the waste of his own innate prosi- 
ness, some touch of the master’s playful genius 
‘ingers here and there jn speechful protest 
against the surrounding ruin. From these 
tokens we may infer that Sheridan’s power of 
telling a good story was no less remarkable 
than the strength of easy assurance, and the 
wonderful play of ready, inventive wit which 
carried him and his friends out of so many 
desperate scrapes, while they inevitably raised 
him into the hero of the adventures he told 
so well. Never abashed under any circum- 
stances, easy-tempered, full of fun and artful 
resources, graceful in manner, warm, hearty, 
glowing, humorous, and fluent in speech; 
good-looking, with eyes of peculiar brilliance ; 
fe might have sat for the model of a thor- 
ough Irish gentleman both in his merits and 
his defects. 

But we must return to Sheridan’s parlia- 
mentary doings. His earlier speeches, we 
said, were few, short, and simple, as if he were 
determined to bide his time, and carefully feel 
his way to future distinction. In short, but 
sharp, attacks on Pitt, Rigby, and other lead- 
ing opponents, in bursts of eloquent remon- 
strance against measures that seemed dan- 
gerous to the public welfare, or fatal to the 
interests of his Irish fatherland, he gave ample 
grounds for hoping or fearing the further de- 
velopment of his latent powers. Ruffled be- 
yond his wont by one of these attacks, Pitt 
endeavored to crush his daring opponent by 
an elaborate tissue of sarcastic allusions to his 
great success on another stage. But Pitt’s 
irony was returned with fatal interest by 
Sheridan. After a brief remark on the good 
taste of such personal reflections, the latter 
went on to say that his next essay in that line 
to which the right honorable gentleman had 
80 flatteringly alluded might be an attempt, 
however presumptuous, to improve on one of 
Ben Jonson’s best characters—the character 
of the Angry Boy, in the Alchemist. The 
joke ran triumphantly over the town, but the 
author of it was never furnished with such an- 


-other inducement to a like revenge. 


Quietly and surely the member for Stafford 
won his way into the first rank of English 
orators, during an epoch fruitful in men who 
could “shake a listening senate with ap- 
plause.” The talent that once seemed so doubt- 
ful began to assert itself in a most convincing 
way. His friends soon learned to regard him 
as one of the strongest champions of their 


cause. But that which first stamped him be- 
fore all the world as “ the worthy rival of the 
wondrous three,” was the remarkable effect 
produced on his hearers by the two famous 
speeches he delivered against Warren Hast- 
ings in the House of Commons, and soon after 
in Westminster Hall. Of the former of those 
eagle-flights of full-grown geniys, taken in 
support of Burke’s motion for the impeach- 
ment of that great, but unscrupulous, Indian 
ruler, who built up the fortunes and enlarged 
the sway of his employers by forcing one rayah 
into open hostility, obtaining provinces instead 
of money-payment from another, and helping 
a third to fleece his own mother and ‘sisters 
of nearly all their enormous wealth, nothing 
like a passable record—nothing, indeed, 
worthy to be called a record—has been pre- 
served. Those were not the days of open 
speaking and shorthand reporters, and Sheri- 
dan himself had evidently trusted to the m- 
spiration of the moment for the fit clothing of 
his precollected details. But nearly every 
one must remember how the debate was ad- 
journed to give the astonished audience time 
to recover from the dazzling enchantments of 
a display which the “ wondrous Three ” them- 
selves, Pitt, Burke, and Fox, agreed in placing 
above all the most wonderful performances of 
ancient or modern times. As one result of it, 
Burke’s motion was carried triumphantly; 
and the next year, 1788, saw the beginning 
of that great impeachment which Lord Ma- 
caulay has described so well, and which lasted 
long enough to tire out the energies and 
choke the intérest of all concerned. 

As one of the managers of this long tria:, 
Sheridan spoke for four days in Westminster 
Hall, on the very suoject of his former mas- 
terpiece, to wit, Hastings’ ill-treatment of the 
Benares rajah and the Oude princesses. ' For 
four days the great, noble, and beautiful of the 
land hung on the eloquence which came fresa 
and full from a fountain which no previous 
effort had drained low. This second oration 
seemed, if that were possible, to surpass the 
first, as it certainly met with a kinder fate, 
having been copied out from the shorthand 
notes of a comparatively faithful reporter. 
Few speeches appear to justify on perusal the 
homage they received when first spoken ; and, 
on the other hand, we hear of men like Burke, 
whose essays, beautiful as they are to read, 
often fell quite flatly on the ears of a thinned 








and ever-thinning house. In Sheridan’s case, 
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however, there are many passages in the 
printed speech whose real merits help us to 
account for the charmed enthusiasm felt, by 
one and all of those to whom it was originally 
addressed. In them we do discover, reflected 
through the haze of an imperfect memory, 
the author’s wonderful power of giving full 
and varied expression to all the different feel- 
ings called up. by his great theme. In spite 
of the reporter’s manifest shortcomings, they 
seem to unfold the fiery invective and haughty 
scorn of Chatham, the lofty declamation of 
Pitt, the moral warmth and teeming imagery 
of Burke, the close, clear-headed reasoning of 
Fox, mterwoven with all the shrewd wit, the 
searching raillery, the glancing sarcasm, the 
showered irony, which alternately delight and 
dazzle the reader of the School for Scandal 
or tne Critic. Here, at least, Sheridan had 
realized the promise contained in his boastful 
answer to Woodfall’s criticism, and proved to 
Pitt himself how little reason he ever had to 
sneer at the talents of such a rival. 

This was the proudest and, perhaps, the 
happiest moment of his life. His late suc- 
cess had surprised even his warmest admirers, 
and drawn forth something like a hearty con- 
gratulation from his cold, steady, calculating 
grother, Charles. His fond wife and faithful 
sister poured out their warm hearts in letters 
to each other and to their friends. The 
praises of two such women must have filled 
sae cup of “their dear Dick’s triumph” to 
tae brim. Looking back to those earlier 
days, when he came, unknown, penniless, and 
unfriended, to woo and win a young maiden 
snown for her accomplishments far and wide, 
and courted by many rich and powerful suit- 
ors, the player’s son might well be proud of 
having fought his way, by his own unaided 
efforts, in the space of comparatively. few 
years, to a height as lofty in itself, as it must 
have out-topped even his own great expecta- 
tions. Henceforth, whatever services he 
might still render his country, he could 
hardly better himself, in respect of social, po- 
.itical, or literary distinction. He had raised 
his wife far above the station wherein he found 
her; his domestic happiness was complete ; 
his worldly affairs were unusually prosperous ; 
and his life had not yet reached that stage 
when the pleasures of hope begin to melt 
away into the calmer delights of memory. 

But the clouds were already gathering be- 
hind which the sun of Sheridan was doomed 
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after many days.to set. The first moanings 
of the fearful French revolution were even 
then to be heard, and when ere long the 
storm itself burst over the realm of. Louis 
XVL. in a torrent of blood and havoc, whose 
traces will be mourned for centuries to come, 
the political doctrines of Sheridan’s party 
ceased to find favor in the eyes of most Eng- 
lishmen, and the “ great minister” sailed on 
more and more proudly before the wind of 
that popular feeling, against which his oppo- 
nents found themselves beating for long years 
in vain, Burke’s defection from his old col- 
leagues produced a gap in their ranks, and a 
weakness in their aggressive forces, which all 
Sheri Jan’s finest speeches, backed by the 
skilfulest manceuvrings of Devonshire House, 
failed to repair. In vain did Fox and Sher- 
idan declaim against British interference with 
French affairs, against the Treason Bill, the 
suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act, and 
other measures which a period fraught with 
unwonted danger seemed in Pitt’s eyes to 
demand. Sheridan’s bold eloquence ana 
prompt advice to the ministry on the out- 
break of Parker’s mutiny at the Nore saved 

the country, and turned back for a while the 
ebbing tide of his own popularity: but tae 
hopes of his party kept falling lower ana 
lower, until Fox himself was fain to retire 
despairingly from his place in parliament for 

some years, Their prospects were not im- 

proved by the adherence of some of them un- 

der Sheridan himself to the ministry formed 
by Mr. Addington, while Fox and others held 

aloof, or leagued themselves with the loudest 
advocates for the continuance of a war to 
which that ministry had succeeded in putting 
an end. Under the administration of Fox 

and Lord Grenville, in which Sheridan took 

the low post of treasurer to the navy, the 
Whig party regained some of its lost strag- 

glers; but the death of Fox and the threat- 

ening movements of the “ Corsican Usurper’ 

reduced it ere long to its old state of passive 
resistance. 

Once more Sheridan found himself blown 
adrift from the harbor in which he had so 
lately cast anchor. Still there was hope for 
him in the growing illness of the poor od 
king. But that hope too was cut away, when 
the newly-appointed prince-regent turned the 
cold shoulder on ancient friends, and gave 
entire support to his father’s minis:ers. An+ 
other chance was still left him. The regent 
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offered him a post in the Tory eabinet, on the 
game easy conditions by which the king him- 
self had sought to retain him in the place he 
held under Lord Grenville. But what he had 
refused the father, he was still less willing to 
yield to the son. When the regent, with a 
sneer at his folly, further asked him at least 
to refrain from opposing ministers on the 
Roman Catholic Question, Sheridan answered 
with lofty pride, that he could in one way 
only meet the wishes of his old patron, ‘by 
“declining the honor of a seat in the next 
parliament.” The proffered sacrifice seems 
to have been accepted, for, after that session, 
Sheridan ‘never sat again, nor from that day 
did the proud Irish gentleman ever enter the 
doors of Carlton House. 

Meanwhile, he had been undergoing yet 
harder trials than these—trials harder for 
him to:bear, and more hurtful to the weaker 
side of his moral nature. In the year of his 
great triumph at Westminster Hall, his father 
died, having lived just long enough to be 
fully reconciled to the son whose worth he 
had never really acknowledged till ‘then. 
Shortly before this he had lost his sister-in- 
xaw, the wife of his friend Tickell, and.a con- 
stant inmate of his own roof-tree. Five years 
afterwards, his own fond wife, the partner of 
his early struggles, the sharer and part-pro- 
moter of his highest achievements, followed 
her sister to the grave by the same dark road 
of premature decay. Her death determined 
his future for evil, nearly as much as her life 
had influenced his past for good. In losing 
her, he lost his better angel—the faithful 
counsellor, true friend, and sweet mistress, to 
whose side he returned with a keener relish 
from the passing allurements of a midnight 
revel, or the feverish excitement of a hot de- 
bate. To the many charms of a lovely, vir- 
tuous, sweet-tempered wife, she added the 
shining talents of an Aspasia, and the solid 
helpfulness of a hardworking secretary. She 
would copy out for her husband page after 
page of his puzzling manuscript, supply him 
with matter carefully compiled for his forth- 
coming speech, or write him long letters full 
of politics and business, relieved by little bits 


of playful affection, such as Ethel might have 


written to Clive Newcome ; and all such tasks 
would seem to cost her no greater effort than 
the writing notes of invitation to one of her 
pleasant parties, or the singing of one of -her 
husband’s favorite songs. One only sister 





remained behind to share the grief and lighten 
the desolation of the heartbroken widower.* 
But she, too, was speedily swept away by the 
same cruel: disease, and the last of that “ nest 
of nightingales,” as Dr. Burney had ca.led 
the Linley sisters, had ceased to sing forever 
in this world. 

Henceforth, Sheridan’s. affairs went more 
and more wrong. He had no one to loox 
after him now, no pleasant home to: lure nim 
baek from those scenes of dissipation and ex- 
citement to which he resorted more than 
ever, in the vain hope of drowning those bit- 
ter remembrances which haunted him in his 
quiet hours, and stung him into fresh tears 
whenever he sat down to his lonely breakfast- 
table. His son} Tom, a boy of much prom- 
ise, and one little girl, to whom he clung as 
the last relic of former happiness, afforded 
him at this time what little solace he could 
gather from the kind attentions of the one, 
and the childish prattlings of the-other. But 
the child, a poor weakly thing, soon faded 
away; and old Linley himself, broken down 
with repeated sorrows, departed also to his 
rest about the same time. A growing fond- 
ness for young Tom, who inherited many of 
his father’s peculiar gifts, was the last remain- 
ing charm that flickered over the downward 
course of Sheridan’s latter days. The gleam 
of another dawn did, indeed, flash out on it 
for a few months after his second marriage in 
1795—that “ sort of tribute to the happiness 
of a first marriage ” which so many widowers 
are wont to pay. But with all her amiable 
qualities, the second wife could not replace 
the first, and differences slowly sprang up be- 
tween them, which the interference of zealous 
friends, and some inherent flaw in their own 
tempers, kept continually alive. 


|. A-change for the worse, too, began, to: show 


itself in Sheridan’s pecuniary prospects. The 
rebuilding of Drury Lane Theatre entailed 
expenses which all the acting of John Kem- 
ble, Mrs. Siddons, Mrs. Jordan, and other 
firstrate performers, and all the attractions 
of new plays, bearing at least the name“of 
Sheridan, hardly succeeded in making good, 
Still, on the whole, his management, now 
shared by his son, kept the property above 
water, and matters went on swimmingly 
enough, until one fatal night in February, 

* So says the Octogenarian. According to 


Moore, however, Maria Linley died in 1785,-seven 
years before Mrs. Sheridan. 
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1809, the new theatre was burnt to the 
ground, and the great bulk of Sheridan’s for- 
tunes lay buried in its smouldering ruins. 
Even then, as he sat stunned in a neighbor- 
ing coffee-house, and sought to drown care in 
glass after glass of wine, his ruling spirit still 
sept the upper hand. “Surely, a man may 
take wine by his own fireside!” was the an- 
swer he gave to Michael Kelly, on that gen- 
teman’s expressing his amazement at such a 
display of seeming indifference. It was a 
dreary sort of joke, and, to our thinking, be- 
toxened only the unnatural ‘calmness of de- 
spair. 

From that night Sheridan’s buoyant spirits 
began to fail him, and the old fitful energy 
gave no signs of blazing up again. His 
friend, Peter Moore, managed to save for him 
and his son Tom—his wife had been already 
provided for—some sixty thousand pounds, 
oy a sale of their joint interests in the ruined 
property. Ere long the son was driven, by 
threatenings of his mother’s complaint, to 
seek a milder climate, first in Madeira, and 
afterwards at the Cape. Few of his old 
friends remained to comfort or advise the 
sonelv father. The dearest of all, his sister, 
Mrs. Lefanu, had long since left his side to 
seep house for her husband in Dublin. A 
growing quarrel with Whitbread and his fel- 
sow managers was not likely to be allayed by 
Sheridan’s cutting jokes on the new chair- 
man’s rejected rhymes, written to celebrate 
the opening of his new theatre. The “ poul- 
terer’s description of a phoenix” rankled deep 
in the poetaster’s memory, and led, no doubt, 
to some acts of poor revenge on the witty of- 
fender. At any rate, both Sheridan and his 


* wife deemed themselves unfairly treated by 


the new management, who seemed to have 
failed in the needful courtesies, if not in more 
serious respects. After his great losses, Sher- 
idan’s credit among men of business also 
proke down, and duns no longer chose to 
wait for the payments of which they had 
ceased to feel sure. His political friendships 
were breaking fast; Fox and he had lately 
been very cold to each other; and at last the 
prince-regent himself, in whose service he had 
risked all other friendships, and even his own 
fair fame, held aloof from a follower too 
proud to accept his favors, and too embar- 
rassed to be of further use. A few friends, in- 
deed, still rallied round him, and in the com- 





pany of Byron, Rogers, Lord Holland, Lord 
Melbourne, Peter Moore, and others, he half 
forgot the hurts and sorrows of his later days, 
and charmed his hearers with a flow‘of wit 
and fancy, less amiable, but not less brilliant 
than of yore. 

But the worst blow to his pride befell him 
in the year 1815, when he found himself for 
the first time carried off to a spunging-house 
for some trifling debt. He was speedily res- 
cued by his friends, but the disgrace com- 
pletely unmanned him, and thenceforth he 
seems to have sunk deeper and deeper in the 
slough of intemperance and reckless self-con- 
tempt. It is needless to dwell on those iast 
days. The strong able man had lost his bal- 
ance, and the summer of 1816 saw consigned 
to the grave all that was left of the great wit, 
orator, and dramatist, the true-hearted friend, 
the high-souled patriot, the tender husband, 
father, and brother, Richard Brinsley Sheri- 
dan. The coffin was borne to its resting-place 
in Westminster Abbey by a crowd of titled 
and illustrious mourners, whose homage to 
departed genius’offered rather a suggestive 
contrast to their late neglect of its living 
owner. 


“ How proud they can press to the funeral 


array 

Of him whom they shunned in his sickness 

and sorrow !” 

No circumstance of splendid woe was want- 
ing to the burial of him whose last illness 
had been embittered by the falling away of 
friends, and the growing pressure of pecuni- 
ary troubles, and whose last hours were 
passed under his own roof only through the 
kindness or calculating fears of a sheriff’s 
officer. 

Even while dying, as it were, by inches 
from the slow starvation caused by his com- 
plaint, Sheridan’s natural gayety never for- 
sook him. Like Sir T. More and Anne Bu.- 
len, he jested over his last troubles, with the 
easy grace of one who could meet death as 
bravely as any other accident of human life. 

“*Did you ever undergo an operation ?’ 
asked Dr. Bain, with a view to what migh; 
possibly offer itself as a way, however painfu., 
to save his patient. ‘ Yes, when sitting for - 
my likeness, or having a tooth taken out.’ A 
fair patrician, who had always admired him 
and his brilliant eyes, called one day to ask 
after the sick man. ‘Tell her that my eyes 
will look up at my coffin-lid as brightly as 
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ever,’ was the answer that came at once from, 
his parched lips.” * 


Human character is always more or less of 
a ridale, and the key to that of Sheridan has 
not yet been, perhaps will never be, given us 
in full. How much of his careless, idle, pro- 
crastinating ways sprang from his’ natural 
self! how much from cool forethought, aiding 
and abetting a secret love of display and 
startling surprises? He seemed utterly to 
hate all needless and much needful exertion, 
and yet he could work hard and steadily for 
particular ends. Sometimes the previous 
idleness enhanced immeasurably the results 
of his sudden industry. The last scenes of 
one of his most popular plays, Pizarro, were 
actually being written while the first acts were 
performing on the stage. We have seen how 
nearly a former success of his hovered on the 
brink of a more serious failure. At other 
times it seemed that nothing whatever could 
save him from deliberately starving out the 
life of some hopeful literary bantling, or from 
shutting the door on some fair scheme of per- 
sonal advancement. He could brave a world 
in arms to win his wife, he could wait patiently 
for the right moment to assert his rank as an 
orator and a statesman, but he never could 
be brought to look into his own pecuniary 
affairs, or to decline paying twice over for 
bills sent in a second time by pure mistake. 
Among his papers were found large fragments 
of a play which he had often promised to 
finish, but never did. Four or five thousand 
pounds would have covered his real debts at 
the worst of times, but he himself never could 





* Sheridan and his Times. Vol. ii. 





give his friends even the roughest estimate o- 
what he owed. It was only when he found 
himself carried off to prison, that his pride . 
was stricken down at the natural result of be- 
ing continually in debt, There are stories 
told by one of his biographers, which imply 
a looseness of principle and disregard for 
others’ feelings, not quite accordant with facts 
vouched for by the Octogenarian, nor with 
the general tone of the character which Moore 
himself has drawn. Whether the stories 
themselves are falsely told of him, or whether 
his love of a joke sometimes overpowered his 
natural delicacy of feeling, we cannot venture 
to decide. Nor is it easy to say how far his 
convivial habits transgressed or kept within 
the bounds allotted to married gentlemen of 
his day. But on matters of more importance 
we may pronounce with more certainty. Tha 
he had many rare and winning gifts of mind 
and soul ; that his impulses were mainly right 
and noble; that most of those who knew him 
best seem also to have loved him most dearly , 
that his ambition, large as it was and grow- 
ing with what it fed on, seldom, if ever, out- 
ran his high-toned honesty of purpose, or 
turned his proud self-reliance into uncharity 
and overweening self-conceit; that he loved 
his political principles, however faulty they 
may have been, better than party, and never 
sacrificed either to a greed for worldly ad- 
vancement at any price; that he had a fine 
scorn for hypocritical pretences of every kind, 
and a sense of honor finer on the whole than 
most gentlemen of h‘s time or ours,—are 
conclusions which the candid reader will hold 
us fairly warranted in drawing from the facts 
within our reach. L. J. T. 





WE are informed that a movement is begin- 
ning which, if it should attain larger dimen- 
sions, will tend to increase the flow of gold 
from this country. Some of the Indian houses 
have, we believe, been exporting fine gold in 
small bars, principally of 12 oz. weight, which, 
being worth about &s: per 02.,cost about £50 
sterling each. These are said to be shipped to 
Bombay, then stamped after assay, when they 
pass for five hundred rupees. A small number 
only have hitherto been sent, but as this is the 
first approach that has been made to a gold cur- 
rency in India, it may be worth noting. Eleven 
hundred of these bars were, we believe, sent out 
by the last mail. The Bank got £3 18s per oz. 
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standard for their fine gold, instead of £3 17s, 
10 1-2¢., the Mint price, at which any one can 
buy gold in the shape of gold coin. But it an- 
swers the purpose of parties wanting tosend out 
fine gold bars to give this small increase of 
price, instead of melting sovereigns and taking 
out the alloy, so as to convert them into fine 
gold. We mention this not, of course, in any 
way as affecting the immediate prospects of the 
money market, but as a novelty which may pos- 
sibly be the beginning of an important move- 
ment, if the use of these five hundred-rupee gold 
bars should be found so convenient in India as 
to cause the substitution of gold for silver cur- 
rency there in any considerable measure.—. 
Economist, 28 Jan. 
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From The Quarterly Review. 


1. The Work and the Counterwork ; or the 
Religious Revival in Beifost. With an 
Explanation of the Physical Phenomena. 
By Edward A. Stopford, Archdeacon of 
Meath. 3d Edition. Dublin, 1859. 

2. The Ulster Revival and its Physiological 
Accidents. By the Rev. James M‘Cosh, 
LL.D. Belfast, 1859. 

3. Words of Caution and Counsel on the 
Present Religious Revival. Addressed 
to his Parishioners. By Thomas Mac- 
Neece, D.D., Rector of Arboe, Arch- 
bishop King’s Lecturer in Divinity in the 
University of Dublin, and Chaplain to the 
Lord-Lieutenant. Belfast, 1859. 

4. The Evidences of the Work of the Holy 
Spirit. A Sermon preached in St. Ste- 
phen’s Church, Dublin, on Sunday, July 
3d, 1859. By George Salmon, D.D., 
Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. With 
an Appendix on the Revival Movement 
in the North of Ireland. 4th Edition, 
with Additional Notes. Dublin, 1859. 


THE revival in Ireland which has attracted 
so much attention is no new phenomenon. 
Similar awakenings occurred in England, 
Scotland, and America during the last cen- 
tury, and throw considerable light upon the 
nature and. probable results of the present 


‘movement. An event of the kind commenced 


in New Jersey in 1730, under the ministry of 
Mr. Tennent, a Presbyterian, and, amidst 
much that was objectionable, there were many 
of the characteristics of true conversion. It 
extended over New Jersey, New York, and a 
portion of Pennsylvania, and, several years 
after all excitement had passed by, an emi- 
ner.i divine makes this statement: “ The ef- 
fects on great numbers are abiding and most 
happy. They are the most uniformly exem- 
plary Clgistians with whom I was ever ac- 
quainted. They are constant and serious in 
their attendance on public worship, prayerful, 
righteous, and charitable, and strict in the 
government of their own families.” Of the 
inhabitants of one large district he writes: 
* Not one of them, as far as I know, was ever 
guilty of scandal. Eight or ten years after 
the religious excitement there was not a 
drunkard in the whole parish.” 

It was, however, in New England that the 
work began to which the gaze of the Chris- 
tian world was eventually turned. This col- 
ory, whose founders went from “a paradise 
of plenty into a wilderness of wants,” with the 
sublime declaration, “ We will call that our 
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country where we can best worship God,” had 
failed to fulfil its early promise. Many were 
drunkards, licentious, and scoffers; others 
were outwardly decorous, but made no pre- 
tensions to real Christianity of heart. At this 
time Jonathan Edwards was ordained to the 
church of Northampton, in Massachusetts. 
He addressed limself to the reason of men, 
despised appeals to their emotions, and 
clothed the most repulsive of all doctrines 
in the most rugged phraseology. Yet this 
was the man who proved the great revivalist 
of the eighteenth century. In 1727, when he 
became minister of Northampton, the moral 
condition of the town was disgraceful. The 
sabbath was profaned, the young men were 
dissipated, a spirit of contention kept so- 
ciety in a ferment, and even the decorum of 
religious worship was occasionally disturbed. 
In 1732 there was a visible improvement, and 
any laxity of morals began to be regarded as 
discreditable. Two sudden deaths among 
the young people in the neighborhood pro- 
duced a solemnity of feeling, and the news 
of the awakening in New Jersey led to the 
establishment of several small prayer-meet- 
ings. In 1734 the increased attention to re- 
ligion induced Mr, Edwards to preach a ser- 
mon entitled “A Divine and Supernatura, 
Light imparted to the Soul by the Spirit of 
God shown to be both a Scriptural and Ra- 
tional Doctrine.” The discourse had a con- 
siderable effect, and early in 1735 various ip- 
dividuals appeared to be converted. Religion 
became the single topic of conversation, and 
other subjects were only tolerated so far as 
was necessary for the business of life. Fora 
time Edwards imagined that men would be 
too neglectful of worldly affairs, and devote 
themselves entirely to reading and praying. 
The minds of the people were filled with the 
idea that to be unconverted was to be under 
“a momentary risk. of dropping into hell,” 
and not only were the ordinary services 
crowded, but extra meetings were demanded. 
Sometimes the whole congregation was stirred 
and wept from sorrow, joy, compassion, or 
sympathy. The fame of the “ revival” spread, 
and people came from the neighboring dis- 
tricts to see and examine for themselves. 
Many of these strangers were roused by the 
spectacle; the influence spread to twenty- 
seven different towns, and no class or age was 
exempt from its operation. Yet in North- 
ampton, although there was not a single in 
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dividual who was not awakened, the calm and 
judicious Edwards estimated the number of 
real converts to be only ninety-one. In five 
months the movement began to decline, partly 
on account of the exhausting excitement which 
had attended it, partly because those who had 
been temporarily reformed became more hard- 


_ ened in impenitence, partly owing to an ec- 


clesiastical controversy which arose, and partly 
in consequence of two remarkable instances 
of delusion. The impulse which it gave to 
many of the colonial churches was not, how- 
ever, lost for five years, and many ministers 
hoped that the promulgation of the Gospel 
might be attended with the same results as in 
apostolic times. These causes prepared the 
way for the grand revival in 1741. 

Edwards and Whitefield were its great 
apostles. It commenced at Northampton 
under Whitefield’s preaching, and appeared 
almost siniultaneously at Boston. It spread 
over more than one hundred and fifty con- 
gregations in New England, New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Virginia. 
So remarkable was its rise and so rapid its 
progress, that several persons believed that 
the “ Millennium” had begun. Although ac- 
companied in many places with extravagance, 
and though its promoters fell into some mis- 
takes, its genuineness was attested by the 
outward reformation in the lives of more than 
forty-three thousand persons—an extraordi- 
nary proportion of the population of those 
thinly peopled colonies. Edwards had made 
it a rule “to urge repentance on every in- 
quiring sinner as his immediate duty—to in- 
sist that God is under no obligation to an un- 
renewed man, and that a man can challenge 
nothing either in absolute justice or by free 
promise on account of any thing he does be- 
fore he repents and believes.” He states it 
as his opinion that if he had taught any other 
doctrine to those who came to consult him 
in their spiritual troubles, it would have been 
“the direct way of undoing their souls.” A 
reaction from the theology of Edwards arose, 
and much of the supposed good proved ephem- 
eral. Arianism and Deism made great prog- 
ress, and the peace of the churches was dis- 
turbed by flerce and prolonged controversies, 
But to this day the influence of the move- 
ment remains. The town of Northampton, 
the cradle of two revivals, is famous for its 
virtue and morality. The contrast is striking 
between the profanity and tavern-haunting 
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which formerly prevailed, and the fact that at 
this time there is not a female of disreputable - 
character in the town, and that with a popu- 
lation of six thousand there is not a public-\— 
house where intoxicating liquors are sold 
The religion which distinguishes Northampton 
also characterizes a great portion of the coun- 
try districts of New England, New York, and 
Pennsylvania, and their inhabitants are wont 


to attribute the blessing to the principles __~ 


which have been transmited through three 
generations by those who were impressed by 
the events which took place from 1740 to 
1744. 

In these American revivals many of the ef- 
fects were the same as have appeared within 
the last two years. There was a general im- 
pression of religious awe on the community, 
an increased attendance at church; the estab- 
lishment of meetings for prayer, great distress 
for sin, great joy on finding the way of salva- 
tion, a nearly universal improvement, not al- 
ways abiding, in morals, and a permanent 
change in the lives of many. “ Physical 
manifestations,” of which isolated instances 
unconnected with religious excitement had 
been known for several previous years, made 
their appearance at Northampton on a large 
scale in 1741. Two persons, during a ser- 
mon, were so overcome with a sense of the 
importance of eternal realities, that their 
bodies were visibly affected. After service 
many of the congregation met them in an- 
other room to inquire what it was which pro- 
duced this result. The malady was speedily 
propagated, and the room became filled with 
faintings, outcries, and the like. The news 
spread through the town, and numbers of 
persons who flocked in were so impressed by 
what they saw that they caught the tontagion. 
This continued for some hours, and the whole 
night was spent in prayer, singing, and mu- 
tual counsel. The same “ manifestations” 
occurred among children. A few months 
later people began to cry out in the church, 
and many were carried out insensible. Fre- 
quently after the regular services were con- 
cluded, the congregation remained for ex- 
hortation and prayer, and numbers of 
persons were “struck down.” Private houses 
were often the scene of similar convulsions. 
Still later in the same year these manifesta- 
tions had risen to such an extraordinary 
height, that there were instances of people 
lying motionless for twenty-four hours wrapt 
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in visions of heaven. A portion of those 
affected were seized with abiding terrors, and 
the disease became permanent. In many of 
the “stricken” the.nervous prostration was 
so great that the victim was unable to stand 
or speak. Sometimes the hands were 
clenched and the flesh cold, while the senses 
remained in full activity. At other times 
there was what appeared to be an involuntary 
leaping for joy and great transports, in which 
people spoke of God and Christ in stentorian 
tones of voice. Strangers came from a dis- 
tance to see these manifestations; not a few 
made them the test of conversion, and vied 
with each other in marvellous narrations of 
their intensity. These results of an excited 
imagination tended to produce a counterfeit 
faith. Men and women declared that there 
was a God, for they had seen him ; that there 
was a Redeemer, for they had beheld him in 
his glory or hanging on the cross with blood 
running from his wounds; that there was a 
heaven and a hell, for that they had witnessed 
the ecstacies of the saved and the torments 
of the damned; and they accepted the Scrip- 
tures as the Divine Word, for they had heard 
the voice of God repeating such and such 
promises to them. It is not remarkable that 
a faith founded on such evidences as these 
should be inoperative and evanescent. Con- 
troversies arose on the subject, congregations 
were torn asunder, churches of separatists 
were formed, and a revival of religion became 
in the view of a portion of the community 
only another name for fanaticism, disorder, 
and misrule. A sounder judgment, and an 
attention to the advice given by Archdeacon 
Stopford, Dr. MacNeece, and others, have in- 
terfered to prevent this unhappy consumma- 
tion in Ireland; but with regard to the phys- 
ical manifestations themselves, it is only nec- 
essary to alter names and dates to fit the 
narrative to recent events within the province 
of Ulster. 

These disorders and various irregularities 
(among which may be mentioned a tendency 
to make secret impulses of the mind a rule of 
duty—laymen invading the ministerial office 
—indiscreet young men rushing over the 
country to preach—and a rash judging of the 
religious condition of others) were the de- 
formities which disfigured this revival. Nev- 
ertheless the religious and moral change 
wrought upon individuals and upon society 
was so great, that few persons in that day 
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doubted that the transformation was effected 
by Divine agency. This view of it appears 
the more reasonable on looking at the charac- 
ter of Edwards and at the style of his preach- 
ing. A convention of ministers which met at 
Boston twelve years afterwards, placed it on 
record that ‘those who had been regarded as 
converts “confirmed the genuineness of the 
change which they professed to have experi- 
enced by the external fruit of holiness in their 
lives.” Edwards himself—an unimpeachable 
authority—speaks of the results of the North- 
ampton revival in these words: “There has 
been a great and abiding alteration in the 
town. There has been vastly more religion 
kept up among all, sorts of persons in relig- 
ious exercises and in common conversation— 
there has been a marvellous alteration among 
the young with respect to revelry, frolicking, 
profane conversation, and both amongst old 
and young with respect to tavern-haunting. 
I suppose the town has been in no measure 
so free of vice for sixty years. Many socie- 
ties for prayer and social worship have been 
kept up, and there have been some few in- 
stances of awakening.” Turnbull—another 
reliable authority—writing many years later, 
says, “ The effects on great numbers are abid- 
ing and most happy : the aspects of many dis- 
tricts of the country are completely changed.” 
These testimonies were given after the pro- 
tracted wear and tear of the common concerns 
of life in those poor and struggling colonies 
had effaced many a fair profession. 

The movement which commenced in Eng- 
land in 1739, and continued for several years, 
cannot be compared with the American re- 
vival, in which a wave seemed to sweep over 
the whole of society. It arose in this country 
at Kingswood, near Bristol, where White- 
field and Wesley began their system of field- 
preaching. Whitefield’s first audience con- 
sisted of only one hundred colliers; but it 
was not long before twenty thousand people 
assembled. Large numbers of these persons 
were moved to tears, which were rendered 
visible by the channels upon their blackened 
faces. No physical manifestations occurred 
on this occasion; but they broke out én the 


same place immediately afterwards under the ~ 


preaching of John Wesley. He and White- 
field traversed England and Wales, and 
wherever they went they roused the same 
religious excitement :-— 


“TI never before,” says the iatter, “ saw such 
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congregations.. The people came from six, 
seven, and eight counties round. More of the 
Divine presence and power I never knew. 
The hearts of many are as if on fire, and they 
seem to set on fire others also. They live as 
if in the suburbs of heaven, and use much of 
its language. Some are brought under con- 
viction gradually, and others all at ence. It 
is impossible to express whiat life and power, 
what warmth and holy fire, what praises from 
some, what moanings and groanings from 
others, what tears of love and joy: and what 
.ooks of happiness, are manifested. These 
indications can be properly understood only 
by such as have experienced what they ex- 
ress. ‘The Lord does very manifestly display 
is great power in wounding and healing.” 

But, though there was a considerable awak- 
ening in many places, and numerous conver- 
sions undoubtedly occurred, the movement 
had not that general nature which is attributed 
to it in some exaggerated accounts. The his- 
tory of the revival is in fact the history of the 
rise and progress of Wesleyan Methodism, 
with all its extravagance and zeal. The phys- 
ical manifestations which attended upon the 
preaching both of Wesley and Whitefield 
were of the most remarkable kind. Some 
persons quaked and trembled as in ague; 
some were torn by dreadful torments, which 
left them weak as infants; others fell to the 
ground as if struck by lightning, and lay in 
a state of insensibility, or howled and roared 
in agony. At first these affections were pro- 
nounced to be “ the process of regeneration, 
the throes of the new-birth ;” and such they 
have continued to be regarded by many fanat 
ical persons; but in later years, as Southey 
states, Wesley neither expected paroxysms 
of the kind, nor encouraged them; and from 
some of his expressions we may gather that 
he was ashamed of the importance which he‘ 
had attached to them. 

Edwards’ “ Narrative of Surprising Con- 
versions,” and his sermon on “ The Distin- 
guishing Marks of a Work of the Spirit of 
God,” were largely circulated in Scotland, and 
produced an impression on the minds of many 
ministers who were in the habit of communi- 
cating to their congregations intelligence of 
the American revival. In the early part of 
1742 a stir began at Cambuslang, four miles 


awakening at Northampton in 1734. In the 
same year similar movements took place in 
Edinburgh and Glasgow, and in thirty towns 
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Scotland. The Cambuslang revival is a type 
of the whole, and merits a brief notice, both 
from the authentic details which we possess 
concerning it, and the fact that it arose among 
the sobrieties of Presbyterianism. 
For twelve previous months the parish 
minister had been preaching on the nature 
and necessity of regeneration, and a more 
than ordinary effect had been produced, which 
finally showed itself in meetings for prayer on 
February 15th, 16th, and 17th, 1742. On 
February 18th, after the usual sermon, fifty 
persons came to the minister’s house under 
alarming apprehensions about the state of 
their souls. The number increased rapidly 
to three hundred, and daily preaching was 
commenced. In the following June; White- 
field arrived at Cambuslang, and his presence 
greatly augmented the existing excitement. 
He preached to a large concourse of people, 
and at eleven at night the commotion ex- 
ceeded any thing he had witnessed before. 
For an hour and a half there was such weep- 
ing and distress as baffled description. The 
people were “smitten ” by scores, and were 
carried off into the neighboring houses like 
wounded soldiers from a field of battle. Their 
cries could be heard to a considerable dis- 
tance. At one o’clock in the morning they 
could scarcely be induced to leave the ground; 
and throughout the night many remained sing- 
ing and praying in the fields. In the same 
week Whitefield preached on the brae-side to 
twenty thousand people, and a violent emo- 
tion passed like an electric shock throughout 
the entire audience. Websier on -his return 
from Cambuslang described the scene thus: 
—* A deep, solemn, profound reverence over- 
spreads every countenance. They hear as for 
eternity, and not knowing but that the next 
[moment they must account to their Great 
Judge. Thousands are melted into tears. 
Many cry out in the bitterness of their soul. 
Some of both sexes and of all ages, from the 
stoutest man to the tenderest child, shake 
and tremble, and a few fall down as dead.” 
In these enormous gatherings it is evident 
that much of the excitement was owing to the 
concourse of persons. Although the awak- 
ening extended over much of the south and 
south-west of Scotland, we are inclined to 
think that both its extent and its actual influ- 
ence have been exaggerated, end that the 
number of conversions in proportion to the 





and villages in the south and south-west of 





number affected was small, Many returned 
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to their wonted habits of sin, and sonie who 
reported marvellous dreams and visions, and 
made for a time a high profession of Chris- 
tianity, fell into gross vices, and were notori- 
ous for drunkenness, lying, and cheating. 
Such cases were chiefly confined to the grossly 
‘gaorant classes, among whom there is always 
a peculiar liability to an undue dependence on 
excited feeling, and a proneness to indulge in 
fanciful impressions. Yet, after making every 
al.owance, we are bound to admit that some 
thousands of conversions occurred, and that 
at Cambuslang alone about four hundred per- 
sons remained true to their profession. It is 
worthy of remark that the great majority of 
satisfactory cases were those in which emotion 
was only evidenced by the shedding of tears, 
and that, in the place where the work was 
the most extensive and permanent, no other 
oodily effects were produced than a slight 
trembling, a temporary failure of strength, or 
inability to sleep for many nights through 
anxiety of mind. 

‘2 ' In the century which has elapsed since this 
\great revival many attempts have been made 
in various quarters to produce a similar move- 
ment. The least objectionable of these con- 
sisted in provoking artificial excitement by 
means of crowded nocturnal assemblies, stim- 
ulating addresses, and the presence of “ re- 
vival preachers.” Some local revivals in va- 
rious parts of England and Wales have 
occurred among the Primitive and Wesleyan 
Methodists, but they have been distinguished 
by extravagances,/ Revivals on a small scale 
have also taken place under the preaching 
of Walker at Truro in 1758, under Venn at 
Huddersfield in 1759, and one of a more ex- 
tensive nature, under Berridge’s ministry, in 
the Eastern counties about 1760. It is need- 
1ess to continue the catalogue of these minor 
movements. It is in America that they have 
been most frequent. Scarcely a year of this 
century has elapsed without a revival of greater 
or less extent; and few ministers have been 
satisfied unless such a result has been pro- 
duced by their preaching. In 1804, a revival 
occurred in Kentucky, Tennessee, and other 
of the Western States, which is remarkable 
for the singular malady which attended it. 
At the large open-air meetings, almost as 
soon as the sermon commenced, numbers 
suddenly fell to the ground deprived of bod- 
ily strength, and some were violently con- 
vulsed. ‘These affections received the name 
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of the “ falling exercise.” The “jerking ex- 
ercise ” began some years later, and was con- 
sidered by physicians to be entirely involun- 
tary. It commenced at a sacramental meeting 
in Tennessee, seized vpon hundreds of both 
sexes, and for some time was a regular ac- 
companiment of all religious services. It was 
at first confined to the arms, which moved to 
and fro with a quick, convulsive motion ; but 
was soon transferred to the] joint of the neck, 
when the head. was thrown backwards and 
forwards with wonderful celerity, and struck 
the back and breast alternately. The “jerk- 
ing exercise ” was diversified by the “ whirling 
exercise ”—a still more grotesque affection, 
in which during a sermon persons spun round 
like a top for upwards of an hour without ex- 
periencing any fatigue. The dread of these 
“exercises” was great, and, as they only at- 
tacked those who were religiously impressed, 
many people were led to avoid all serious 
thoughts. Some of the bodily affections were 
perpetuated by the Shakers, New Lights, and 
Marshallites, fanatical sects which had their 
origin in the wild enthusiasm of the time. 
This was the last American revival remarka- 
ble for its extravagances. In all the orthodox 
churches within the last fifty years there have 
been frequent awakenings, in which persons 
under the ordinary course of preaching have 
been aroused without any external excite- 
ment to religious concern, and have become 
exemplary Christians. Some of the most 
eminent divines in the Episcopalian and Pres- 
byterian churches have been “converted ” at 
these times, and the general testimony goes to 
prove that those who join the churches dur- 
ing tnese quiet revivals are as steady in their 
faith and practice as those who receive relig- 
ious impressions in a more gradual manner. 
Nothing like a general revival took place 
after 1745, until we come to the movements 
which have occurred in our own time. The 
first commenced in Sweden several years 
ago, in some parishes on the Russian frontier, 
and has silently spread over the whole coun- 
try. Dalecarlia, Skania, and that part of Fin- 
land which borders immediately on Russia, 
are the principal scenes of the work. Scarce 
any means have been employed besides the 
circulation of tracts, and the reading of the 
Scriptures. Owing to a peculiar regulation 


of the Lutheran Church, the Swedish people 
were only acquainted with a small portion of 
the Bible, and thus it had the freshness of a 
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new book. Small meetings for prayer and 
reading conducted almost entirely by laymen 
are everywhere largely attended. The lowest 
estimate places the number of “ converts,” or 
as they are termed in Sweden “ readers,” at 
two hundred and fifty thousand out of a pop- 
ulation of three million five hundred thou- 
sand. The morality of these persons is re- 
markable. Drinking has so decrease] that 
two-thirds of the distilleries have been closed 
since 1836. In the parishes bodering on Rus- 
sia, where nearly every man was guilty of 
smuggling, hundreds of persons refunded the 
duties of which they had defrauded the gov- 
ernment. Many sold their properiy to ob- 
tain the money, and others who could net 
raise the sum at once, discharged the debt by 
instalments. The perplexed officers of Cus- 
toms laid the matter before the king, wh: de- 
cided that the proceeds should be distributed 
among the poor. The average number of 
«awsuits has decreased from five hundred to 
three, four, and six. In villages once remark- 
able for their profanity not an oath is heard, 
and the Bible and sermons have replaced low 
literature to such an extent that the booksell- 
ers only keep religious works. The awaken- 
ing has pervaded all classes, and is extending 
among the nobility and the wealthy. In- 
stances of “ sudden conversions ” are not infre- 
quent, and the “ divine impulse ” has been so 
irresistibly felt in the midst of secular engage- 
ments or in the-streets as to lead people to 
fall on their knees and cry for mercy. In 
other instances persons have been compelled 
to retire from parties overcome with emo- 
tion and penitential tears, which contrasted 
strangely with their splendid dresses and jew- 
els. On the whole, however, the awakening 
proceeded quietly, and until the opposition of 
some of the Swedish clergy attracted atten-| 
tion to it, was searcely heard of in England. 
The American revival of 1858 was no 

ushered in by any extraordinary circumstances, 
Throughout 1857. there was a general feeling 
among the clergy that the religious apathy of 
the country constituted a call to!prayer for the 
influence of the Holy Spirit, and that the local 
revivals were an encouragement to them to 
be.eve that this prayer would be successful. 
The attendance on public worship largely in- 
creased, and at the same time the pressure of 
an almost universal commercial calamity ren- 
dered men more conscious of the vanity of 
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to the iijunction to “ lay up for themselves a 
treasure. in. the heavens, which faileth not.” 
In the early part of 1858 a general stir com- 
menced simultaneously over a large portion 
of the northern and western states. The 
great cities were the chief centres of the 
movement, but in the villages and in isolated 
dwellings, on prairies and in forests, men 
were anxiously inquiring the way of salvation. 
Ministers beheld their churches thronged with 
earnest listeners, and their room with persons 
desiring religiousjinstruction. Lecture-rooms 
were opened on week-days, morning, noon, 
and evening, for prayer. The attendance of 
business men on such services at New York 
was upwards of ten thousand daily, and at 
Philadelphia four thousand met in one hall. 
None who were present can forget the deep 
solemnity, the pervading, yet scarcely percep- 
tible emotion, the brief petitions, fervid and 
réverential, the absence of excitement, and 
the silence in which the crowds dispersed, 
Hundreds were convinced of sin, professing 
Christians gained higher views of duty, ana 
ministers were wakened to a livelier sense of 
the responsibilities of that stewardship of 
which they were hereafter to render an ac- 
count. The influence often overtook people 
while frequenting the haunts of business, 
pleasure, and even of vice. The crews o. 
ships away on long voyages were suddenly 
impressed, and on arriving at the American 
ports their first inquiry was for religious in- 
struction, ‘The movement infected all classes, 
Men of scientific and literary attainments, 
philanthropists who had grown gray in allevi- 
ating suffering, rigid formalists, hardened 
worldlings, the immoral and the sceptical; 
lawyers, physicians, merchants, mechanics, and 
Jradesmen were all among the converts. The 
pulpit held a subordinate place, and more 
persons were awakened to religious concern 
during prayer than under sermons, - The com. | 
munity did not need an exposition of the doc- | 
trines of Christianity so much as to be quick- | 
ened into a spiritual appreciation of truths 
with which they were already familiar, No 
physical manifestations occurred. The minis- 
ters were well versed in the history of the un- 
disciplined enthusiasm of former revivals, and 
used all their influence to check excitement, 
They uttered simple statements of gospe. 
truth, and avoided all appeals to the emotions, 
The solid results are owing in great measure 





earthly things, and more disposed to attend 


to this wise precaution, About five hundred 
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thousand persons have been received into the 
communion of the churches on a creditable 
Christian profession. Many writers and vend- 
ors of infidel and immoral books forsook the 
trade; atheists became believers; drunkards 
in large numbers were reclaimed ; numerous 
keepers of spirit-shops, gaming and dancing 
saloons gave up their callings; in several 
thousands of instances restitution was made 
to those who had been defrauded; churches, 
prayer-meetings, and sabbath schools are 
everywhere crowded; a spirit of increased 
liberality and philanthropy has been largely 
evoked, and a renovated zeal is carrying the 
gospel to every class. 

The Irish revival passed through its earlier 
stages in complete obscurity, and attracted 
little attention beyond the district in which it 
originated. Like the recent American re- 
vival, it is not to be attributed to the preach- 
ing of any great orator. In September, 1857, 
& prayer-meeting was instituted in Connor, 
county Antrim, by four young men. Their 
special object was to invoke a blessing upon 
the different services and sabbath schools in 
the Connor district. Kindred spirits, from 
time to time, joined the meeting, but its in- 
crease in numbers was slow, The first in- 
stance of awakening occurred in the following 
December, another took place in January, and 
it gradually became apparent that certain per- 
sons had become animated by new principles. 
Tidings of the American revival arrived, and 
the: movement gathered strength in conse- 
quence. Old prayer-meetings were thronged 
and new ones were established. Many were 
roused to a deep sense of their sinfulness, and 
their “ conversion” was evidenced by their 
subsequent lives. This change was frequently 
a lengthened process, calm and quiet, and was 
unattended by “ striking down,” or any other 
physical prostration than might be expected 
as the result of overwhelming anxiety on an 
all-important subject. A great, practical ref- 
ormation ensued. Men of immoral habits 
abandoned them; drunkards became sober, 
peaceable, and industrious; one hundred 
prayer-meetings, which still continue, were 
established ; family worship was commenced 
in numbers of houses which had been the 
haunts of profanity and vice; and Connor 
exhibited a steady and rational progression 
towards good. 

Early in 1859 one of the Connor “ con- 
verts” visited a family in the neighboring 
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district of Ahoghill, and several of its mem- 
bers were impressed by him. These persons 
went about exhorting their friends and neigh- 
bors, and in February hundreds in the par- 
ishes of Ahoghill and Drummond were over- 
whelmed with violent convictions of sin. The 
news of what was passing was circulated 
through the adjoining districts; early in May 
the “ Revival” had reached Belfast, and sub- 
sequently it spread over the larger portion of 
the province of Ulster. Religion became the 
great topic of conversation—religious meet- 
ings the great centres of attraction. The 
clergy suddenly found themselves surrounded 
by crowds, and invested with an influence to 
which they had hardly aspired. Additiona} 
services were held; twenty thousand persons 
met in one city, ten thousand in another; and 
the railroads ran special trains to prayer- 
meetings. Bodily affections now became 
“epidemic,” and mills were closed in conse- 
quence of the number of operatives who were 
“struck.” Meetings were protracted until 
midnight; crowds of persons singing hymns 
traversed the streets and country roads at all 
hours of the night; credulity and fanaticism 
revelled in marvels, and such an excitement 
as has never been witnessed flooded the north 
of Ireland in one broad and tumultuous 
stream. Iwas impossible, while the flood 
was at its height, to learn what it had fertil- 
ized and what it had destroyed ; what old cur- 
rents had been arrested and diverted from 
their course, what new channels had been 
formed, and what ancient landmarks had been 
swept away. It is now possible for us to 
judge of its characteristics, to estimate in 
some degree its results, and to discriminate 
between the good and the evil. 

The religious and moral features of the 
“ Revival ” would not have attracted general 
attention if they had not been frequently as- 
sociated with the same bodily affection which 
occupied a prominent place in the “ Revival ” 
of 1740, but. which was wholly unknown in 
the American Revival of 1858. Numerous 
pamphlets and articles have been published 
on the disorder, suggesting various hypothe- 
ses as to its nature. Not one of these is 
new; and altogether far more weight has 
been attached to the “physiological acci- 
dents” than they deserve either by their 
numbers or importance. They have not at 
any time affected above one-fifth of the per- 


sons brought under the power of religions 
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and it is only by the credulous, the ignorant, 
and the marvel-lovers that they are assumed 
to be a proper concomitant of the work of 
conversion. They were almost or entirely 
wanting in some localities, though undoubt- 
edly there has been an unusual prevalence of 
hysteria in Ulster. Crowded meetings in hot 
rooms were frequently unwisely protracted, 
and persons of nervous temperament were 
injuriously affected. Violent emotions, espe- 
cially conviction of sin and dread of eternal 
punishment, are among the well-known pre- 
disposing causes of such attacks, and we may 
conclude that they accompanied the mental 
feeling without helping or hindering. A re- 
newal of the malady and permanent bodily 
weakness have never ensued, except under 
injudicious treatment, a want of proper food 
and sleep, and a continued attendance at ex- 
citing meetings. Firmness duly exercised at 
the services where the fits usually took place, 
invariably had a marked influence in prevent- 
ing them, as many ministers, on the other 
hand, from ignorance of some important phys- 
iological facts, needlessly induced them. 

Hysteric affections were produced with 
some by the mere force of excitement, sym- 
pathy, or imitation, without any reference to 
religious impressions. When these individ- 
uals return to active life, no lasting improve- 
' ment takes place, and ought not to have been 
expected. Hysteria, which is well known to 
involve toa greater or less extent the perver- 
sion of the mental and moral nature, can 
never produce beneficial results, There was 
another class of persons, who, having had one 
attack, seemed to have acquired the power of 
reproducing it at pleasure. Such instances 
occurred among females whose nervous sys- 
tems had been over-wrought by a novel spe- 
cies’ of excitement succeeded by injudicious 
treatment, publicity, and want of rest. Con- 
firmed hysteria and nervous disease, with all 
their pitiable accompaniments of paroxysms, 
visions, trances, paralysis, deafness, and loss 
of speech, often ensued in these cases, 

On one Sunday in Ireland we witnessed 
eighteen cases of bodily affection, Five of 
them were unmistakably hysteria in its com- 
monest form. There was the peculiar cry, 
the limbs agitated with strong, convulsive 
movements, the “ball in the throat,” the res- 
piration deep and mingled with sighs, cries, 
and sobs; palpitation of the heart, beating of 
the breast, and tearing of the hair. So powerful 
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were the muscular contortions in one instance 

that three men were required to hold a mere 

girl, Of the other thirteen cases, eight were 

of men between the ages of seventeen and 

fifty. In one instance only was there a scream, 

The church was large, and little more than 

half filled ; the service was sober, and no. pre- 
vious case of “striking down” had taken 
place. While the clergyman was quietly ex~ 
pounding Isaiah Ix. a loud cry proceeded 

from the gallery,and a man of forty-five sank. 
down in his pew and was immediately taken 
to hishome. As he was being carried out, 

his piereing prayer filled the church—“O 
Jesus, Jesus ! have mercy on me!” It seemed 
ascream of terror, as if addressed to some 
object vividly presented to the vision. On 
inquiry we ascertained that this man had gone 
to church with spme feelings of religious con- 
cern, and that for ten minutes prior to the ery: 
hé had been repressing the evidences of emo-: 
tion with an effort that had brought on bleed- 
ing at the nose. In three of the cases men 
fell to the ground powerless during a sermon. 
on Christian duty, exclaiming with a look of 
anguish and despair grievous to behold, 
“ Lord Jesus, have merey on my soul!” The 
perspiration streamed from their faces, and 
horror unutterable seemed to overwhelm their. 
souls, In the remaining nine instances men: 
tal emotion was evidenced by a trembling of 

the frame, copious weeping, confessions of 

sin, and pleadings for mercy in tones of im- 
pressive earnestness, As after all violent 
emotions, prostration of strength followed, 
and some of the men were unable to go to 
their work for several days. These events: 
occurred four months ago, and thirteen out of 
the eighteen persons are completely reformed 
in their conduct. 

These affections are nothing but the nat- 
‘ural consequence of strong mental impres- 
sions on persons to whom such sensations are 
new, and who are unaccustomed to self-con- 
trol. They prove the existence of deep feel- 
ing, but nothing more; and deep feeling, 
acting on persons of certain intellects, tem- 
perament, and habits, produces certain phys- 
ical results, whether that feeling be religious. 
or otherwise. Similar symptoms are contin- 
ually witnessed as the effect of sudden fear or 
grief, and it is not unreasonable to suppose 
that the fear of Divine wrath and the sorrow: 
for sin may be ‘at least as strong as any other 





emotion. The manifestations might doubt- 
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less, in most instances, have been suppressed 
if the ministers had understood how to exer- 
cise a repressive influence over the people 
before the emotions escaped from under the 
control of the will. 

It was out of the physical phenomena, their 
supposed novelty, and the undue importance 
attached to them, that much of the “counter- 
work” arose, and several of the extrava- 
gances which have led many persons to doubt 
the reality of the “work.” The infirmities 
and follies of man have usually displayed 
themselves in revivals, and the Irish revival, 
which has prevailed chiefly among an imper- 
fectly educated population, has not been free 
from them. Many of the common people 
adopted the idea that to be “struck ” was to 
be converted, and believed that they were 
safe because they had passed through this 
bodily exercise. Some became the objects 
of great attention to strangers; and the vic- 
tims of nervous disease, who constituted the 
“‘trance-cases,” “sleeping. cases,” and “ vis- 
10n-seers,” held daily levees of visitors. Few 
things, indeed, were more pitiable than these 
poor creatures, deprived of the quiet which 
was their only hope of cure by a daily influx 
of marvel-mongers, enthusiasts, would-be phi- 
sosophers, and credulous ladies, who flocked 
about them with reverence, and frequently 
accepted their incoherent utterances as almost 
inspired. It was wonderful that a large crop 
of imposture was not raised in such a hot-bed 
of indiscretion. Some of the ministers were 
injudicious in taking strangers to visit the 
“converts,” many of whom were kept from 
their work by crowds of inquisitive people. 
In one place we saw a timid little girl, of ten 
years old, who had been asked to relate her 
experiences to about forty visitors! 

Among the extravagances must be classed 
public prayers and preachings by children 
and females, ignorant “converts” elevated 
to the pulpit, unreasonably late hours, mon- 
ster meetings, public narrations of the most 
sacred emotions of the soul, midnight singing 
in the street, and the like. An over haste 
was sometimes displayed in putting forward 
persons as converts. We heard two females 
of bad character narrate, at the desire of a 
minister, the history of their conversion (i.e., 
hysterical affection) at a public meeting, and 
five days afterwards both had returned to 
tneir evi. courses. We saw people urged, 
moaning and howling, to the “ anxious seats,” 
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where, after a few noisy exhortations, they 
were declared to be filled with the joy of par- 
don. But these cases, like most others of the 
kind, occurred among the Methodists. Some 
of the “converts,” especially in Belfast, were 
puffed up with spiritual pride, and despised al: 
cautions regarding future difficulties and 
temptations. There was, likewise, an over 
multiplication of religious meetings, which, in 
some instances, were turned into tumultuous 
and even frenzied gatherings. We have wit- 
nessed terrible scenes, in which our eyes and 
ears were assailed by sights and sounds not 
to be described. Young girls were shut up 
in rooms from which air was excluded, with- 
out the restoratives which common sense dic- 
tates, and suffered to scream and tear their 
hair for hours at a time. These extrava- 
gances were the excrescences of the reviva.; 
they are by no means to be confounded with 
it; they are not co-extensive with it, and 
occurred principally at its commencement. 
Bodily paroxysms are no longer mistaken for 
the work of the spirit, meetings are no longer 
protracted, ignorant converts seek instruction 
rather than to instruct, and lay agency has 
been placed in its proper subordination to 
ministeria! authority. 

We have seen that the revival began in } 
secret two years ago, that prayer was every- _ 
where the chief agency, and that prayer- | 
meetings were multiplied rather than ser- 
mons. A large number have been awakened 
at their work, in their homes, and at prayer- 
meetings, instead of under preaching. A con- 
siderable number of Romanists have been af-, 
fected in a similar way,* and have abandoned: 
their errors. Conviction of sin, deep and in-+ 
tense—a state of mind in which the “ remem- 

* The Rev. Daniel Mooney, incumbent of Bal- 
lymena, reports to his diocesan that in that Prot- 
estant — sixty Roman Catholics have re- 
nounced popery since the commencement of the 
revival. The lowest estimate of the number con- 


verted from popery in the counties of Down and 
Antrim puts it at one thousand. In the whole 








_—_> it is probably nearly twelve hundred 
he priests denounced the revival. Many advised 
their flocks against this “ new work of the Devil,” 
| and represented it as an alarming, contagious dis- 
,ease. They blessed charms and bottles of holy 

water, and sold them to the people to prevent them 

from “ catching it.” We know of one priest who 
| realized £5 in a month, and of another who made 
£17 in a few weeks. A poor servant lad bought a 





bottle for 1s., stole into his master’s room while he 
| was at prayer, and shook the bottle over his head 
; to prevent him from taking the “ prevailing epi- 
‘demic.’ The awakening is now extending amon 
the Romanists in the provinces of Connaught an 
| Leinster. 
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brance of it-is grievous, and the burden of 
it intolerable,” has been a leading feature. 
Sometimes the sudden agony appeared to be 
only the culminating point of previous feel- 
ing; at others, the sense of sinfulness pene- 
trated the soul as with a lightning flash. 
Some persons were overwhelmed with unut- 
terable horror by the idea of an angry God 
und eternal condemnation ; others were pros- 
trated with shame and sorrow, for having 
“trampled under foot the Son of God.” Peace 
was invariably obtained by looking to Christ 
aone for salvation. The cry, “ Lord Jesus, 
nave mercy on my soul!” burst from every 
neart. No description can convey any-idea 
of the joy which followed. It filled the heart, 
and dwelt upon the lips, and beamed from 
tne duilest faces with a novel radiance. A 
spirit of prayer was invariably developed. 
People met for this purpose at various hours 
of tae day. Family worship was at once es- 
tablished in every house where religious con- 
cern was displayed, and prayer for the con- 
version of neighbors, friends, and relations 
became general. 

The exuberant joy which was manifested 
by the converts, and which found its expres- 
sion in singing hymns at all hours of the day 
and night, has resulted in innumerable in- 
stances in a settled peace and contentment. 
Benevolence is not only shown by them to 
each other and to their neighbors, but to all 
who are brought within the range of their 
sympathies. It has been displayed in liberal 
and ready contributions to many societies 
which ask for aid in their efforts to alleviate 
ouman misery. The self-denial which is con- 
tinually exercised for this purpose, and the 
change which has come over hard, grasping, 
miseriy men, are very remarkable. The de- 
sire for religious instruction is so great, that 
the ministers are heavily burdened in their 
attempts to supply it. The Bible classes, 
which have been almost universally estab- 
‘ished, are largely attended both by men and 
women./ It is not an uncommon thing to find 
as many as five hundred persons meeting reg- 
ularly. There is a consequent demand for 
Bibles and religious books, and at the coun- 
try fairs there is a large trade carried on in 
tracts and short biographies. Some idea of 
the prevalent taste may be formed from the 
fact that a single bookseller in four months 
sold twenty thousand hymn-books, and two 
hundred thousand hymns in sheets, and that 
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the Edinburgh Bible Society alone supp.ied 
nineteen thousand Bibles, which is an increase 
of fourteen thousand copies over the same 
period of 1858. An intellectual stimulus has 
thus been given to the province. In connec- 
tion with one church there are forty classes 
in which one thousand adults are learning to 
read, and reading societies are being formed 
in the towns and villages. 

The attendance on stated religious services 
has so enormously increased as to necessitate 
the building of new churches and the enlarge- 
ment of old ones. On this point we have 
conclusive testimony from the bishop and 
clergy of the united dioceses of Down, Con- 
nor, and Dromore, from the General Assem- 
bly of the Irish Presbyterian Church, and 
from all who are acquainted with the prov- 
ince. At a diocesan meeting recently held_ 
in Belfast, one hundred and five clergymen 
returned written replies to the bishop’s que- 
ries upon this subject ; seventy-three of these 
reported increased attendance at church, anc . 
in sixty-four of the cases the attendance had 
about doubled. In twenty-nine cases there 
was little alteration. In the Presbyterian 
Church the increased attendance is: universal. 
Many congregations are trebled and quad- 
rupled. The increase in the number of com- 
municants is also great. Not unfrequently 
hundreds are found where a year ago there 
were tens or twenties; and where the usua. 
number of new admissions was formerly from 
twelve to twenty, in some instances it has 
lately exceeded two hundred. The number 
of candidates for confirmation has been very 
large. The bishop usually holds only an an- 
nual confirmation in Belfast; in 1859 he was 
obliged to have five distinct confirmations, 
The attendance at sabbath schools has much 
increased, and the number of such schools is 
greatly multiplied. Adult men and women 
frequently take their places as pupils, ana 
numbers of young men are giving their ser- 
vices as teachers. 

The moral results have not been less satis- 
factory. The change from gross vice to virtue 
was frequently instantaneous. The boisterous 
and riotous have become quiet and orderly, 
quarrelsome families live in obedience ana 
love, squalid habits have given place to clean- 
liness, and brutality of manners to refinement 
and gentleness, Sabbath desecration, cock- 
fighting, petty dishonesties, brawling, and the 





like are now nearly unknown in several dis 
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tricts. Criminal statistics are low, and con- 
stabulary force has in some places almost a 
sinecure. 

Drunkenness has decreased, and often to an 
extraordinary extent. At the Crumlin ses- 
sions ten publicans declined to renew their 
licenses, for the express reason that their trade 
had become so much reduced by the Revival 
movement that they could no longer follow it 
profitably. Six others obtained a renewal 
only to gain time to dispose of their remain- 
.ng stock, with a view to giving up what they 
believe from present appearances to be the 
ruined calling of a publican, In a district in 
Derry there was a deficiency of £400 in the 
excise duty on spirits for one month, showing 
a decrease of one thousand gallons in the con- 
sumption. In a town where, on market-days, 
seven hundred or eight hundred persons spent 
their evenings in the public-houses, the num- 
ber varies from ten to thirty: In another, 
formerly notorious for drunkenness, the tav- 
erns were so deserted at a recent fair that the 
publicans in revenge hired men to beat drums 
amidst the groups surrounding the preachers 
who now usually attend these gatherings. 
The markets have been much more free from 
instances of intoxication, and the people re- 
turn to their homes three or four hours ear- 
lier than formerly almost as quietly as from 
church. In one place where the market is 
held on Saturday, as many as fourteen per- 
sons were frequently brought on the follow- 
ing Monday to the petty sessions charged 
with drunkenness, but on looking at recent 
returns we find—October 15th, none; Octo- 
ber 29th, none; November 7th, none. 

The “ 12th of July,” an anniversary dreaded 
in Belfast for its scenes of bloodshed, drunk- 
enness, and outrage, passed over in 1859 in 
quietness. In those districts which had been 
termed “ disturbed,” Orangemen and Roman- 
ists were seen peaceably conversing, and ex- 
pressions of kindness were interchanged. 
In the districts of the “Maze,” Bromhead, 
Dundrod, Ahoghill, etc., the “ 12th,” instead 
of being celebrated by processions, noise, and 
dissipation, was signalized by great meetings 
for prayer and praise. In several districts of 
the county of Antrim, to which it had been 
necessary on former anniversaries to draft 
bodies of military and police, several of the 
publicans voluntarily shut up their houses in 
order that no interruption should be given to 
“he religious services which were held in their 
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vicinity. It is devoutly to be wished that the 
feelings of rancorous hate which have ex- 
isted between the Orangemen and Romanists 
of Ulster for one hundred and sixty-nine years 
may at least be checked by the religious 
movement to which this cessation of hostili- 
ties was owing. 

These moral results have been attested by 
persons whose authority will rot be ques- 
tioned. At the last Ballymena quarter ses- 
sions there were only four cases, all of an or- 
dinary description, in the calendar, and the 
chairman offered his congratulations on “ the 
manifest decrease in public crime, and the 
high moral tone which now pervades the com- 
munity of this populous district.” He added, 
“that it was not for him to say to what cause 
the elevation of morals should be attributed, 
but there was an undoubted improvement in 
such matters, and he sincerely rejoiced to see 
it.” Chief Baron Pigot, a Romanist, ex- 
pressed to the grand jury of the county of 
Down his satisfaction with the results of the 
Revival, and his hope that a leaven so socially 
purifying might penetrate everywhere. Dr, 
Cuthbert, writing in the Medical Times asserts 
that drunkenness, blasphemy, lying,.and mal- 
ice have been banished from whole districts 
in Ulster. A head constable of police states 
that, in the extensive district with which he is 
acquainted, the great majority of family quar- 
rels and other feuds for which it was notori- 
ous have been reconciled during the last six 
months, Archdeacon Stopford testifies that 
“in some places the outward face of society 
is changed by a visible reformation.” The 
Rev. W. M’Ilwaine, one of the strongest op- 
posers of the movement, acknowledges “ that 
it has been attended by moral results of a re- 
markable and beneficial character to society 
in general, and to famikes and individuals in 
particular.” The Bishop of Down officially 
stated that “the religious awakening had 
been most marked, aud attended with the 
happiest results among a large class of the 
nominal Protestants of the different denomi- 
nations who were before careless and ungodly 
persons, accustomed often to spend their Sun- 
days in public-houses or in drinking at home.” 
He added, “ My own experience in the dis- 
charge of my official duties gives me abundant 
evidence of the great and holy work now 
leavening my diocese.” At a recent diocesan 
meeting at Belfast the clergy, in answer to 
the bishop’s queries, bore nearly universal. 
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testimony to the improved morals of the pop- 
ulation. The General Assembly of the Irish 
Presbyterian Church affirm in their Report 
that “ the drunkard has been made sober, the 
‘ibertine chaste, and the blasphemer and sab- 
bath-breaker devout.” In our own investiga- 
tions we received a mass of reliable testimony 
to the improved morals of the community 
from magistrates, officers of constabulary, 
mill-owners and managers, shopkeepers, farm- 
ers, and employers of labor of every descrip- 
tion. The change is more apparent in the 
rural districts and country towns ; for in large 
cities moral agencies are slow in permeating 
the really debased and criminal classes of so- 
ciety, which are continually recruited by an 
influx of vicious elements from other places. 
We are sanguine enough to hope that to 
some extent the religious and moral habits of 
the people will be permanently raised. But 
in all probability the opposers of the movement 
will have a great triumph. There are some 
of the so-called “ converts” who are trusting 
in the physical prostration which they passed 
through, or who have been merely temporarily 
excited by the power of sympathy, or the con- 
tagion of example, and these, after a time, 
will relapse and grow “ weary in well-doing.” 
The fear which fell on ungodly men may lose 
its repressive power, and sinners may return 
to their sins rendered more desperate by the 
interruption. The whiskey traffic may again 
flourish, and the calendar of crime again be- 
come heavy; but the fact will still remain, 
that many souls, precious beyond all earthly 
price, have passed from death unto life. What- 
ever is good in this great movement is un- 
questionably due to the spirit of all grace; 
for no other cause is adequate to the produc- 
tion of such an effect. Whatever is evil is to 
be attributed to the infirmity and error of 
man. When we consider the extent ef the 
work, its novelty to all who were concerned 
in it, and the ignorance of many who were 
the subjects and witnesses of it, the marvel is 
not that there should have been indiscretions 
and extravagances, but that they should have 
been comparatively few in number and limited 
in influence. In conclusion, we call attention 
to some circumstances connected with the 
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1, The extensive employment of the Cay 
element in prayer-meetings and other extra 
services. This was a matter of necessity, as 
the ministers were quite incapable of praying 
with and instructing all who desired their ser- 
vices, Laymen in some instances made cir- 
cuits through the rural districts, and preached 
at fairs and markets without much power or 
discretion ; but in general, both lay and cleri- 
cal testimony is in favor of the propriety with 
which they acted, and of the good which at- 
tended their efforts. 

2. The embodiment of Christian doctrine in 
Christian practice with a single-heartedness 
rarely equalled. As no revival of religion or 
pretence to religion is worth any thing with- 
out this result; so, if the converts continue as 
they have begun, we may say, in the words of 
our Lord, “Then are they disciples indeed.” 

3. No new sect has arisen, no new doctrine 
has been taught. The old truths have been 
received in their simplicity and quickening 
power, 

4. The excitement and extravagances have 
died away in nearly all localities, and have 
given place to a practical virtue, while the re- 
ligious interest continues. The movement is 
extending upwards, and has already embraced 
a number of persons in the educated classes 
of society. 

No other cure than the gospel has been 
discovered for the great moral malady where- 
with man is afflicted. Any thing which 
awakens men from their sleep, calls them 
from the service of mammon or of vice, breaks 
up their apathy, brings them to the house of 
prayer, opens their ears to the word of God, 
and leads them into the presenee of things 
eternal, invisible, supernatural, and divine, is 
by all suitable means to be countenanced. 
God forbid that in the midst of the devotion 
fof our generation to gold, and of its forget- 
fulness of eternity, any who step aside from 
the whirl of business, pleasure, and vice, to 
listen to the call to repent and seek the king- 
dom of God, should be ridiculed or discour- 
aged! - Let us only demand that they be 
directed out of God’s word, and judge all re- 
vival movements by that unerring rule of 
heavenly wisdom—" By their fruits ye shall 





awakening, which are especially worthy of no- 
tice. 
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From Titan. 
MY EARLY DAYS. 
A TALE IN SEVEN CHAPTERS. 

My father died when I was three-and- 
twenty, leaving my mother, two sisters, and 
myself almost wholly unprovided for. It was 
a week after his death that we all gathered 
round the fire in our small, homelike sitting- 
room, to hold an anxious consul‘ation over 
the future upon which we were entering. 

My mother was the first to speak : “ When 
I tell you, my dear children, how little we 
have that we can call our own, you will see 
that it is absolutely necessary that we should 
at once decide upon some plan for the future 
that will enable us to gain a livelihood, inde- 
pendent of the assistance of friends. We 
could none of us bear to ask for charity ; and 
however warmly our relations may express 
their sympathy for us at present, I know well 
how soon affection and interest die away, even 
in comparatively warm-hearted people, when 
more substantial proofs of their feeling are 
required than mere words.” 

“ But, independently of this, mamma,” said 
my eldest sister, Madeleine, “ why should we 
place ourselves in a dependent position while 
we have health and energy to work for our- 
selves? We are quite competent, thank 
God! and I am sure I do not shrink from the 
exertion that will be necessary.” 

“Nor do I,” I observed; “but tell me, 
mamma, how much we have that we can call 
our own?” 

“ There is a small annuity of twenty pounds 
a year,” replied my mother, “for which your 
father insured his life; and there are two hun- 
dred pounds in the funds, and a field that he 
bought last year, which may be worth some 
six or seven pounds a year.” 

“ Say thirty pounds a year altogether,” re- 
marked Madeleine, “and this, of course, Au- 
gusta and Susan, must belong wholly to 
mamma, and we must start upon our own 
resources, which are health, and strength, and 
good-will.” 

My mother attenipted to expostulate, but 
we tried to laugh at her for thinking it would 
be any use to divide thirty pounds between 
four, and Madeleine continued :— 

“ A school seems to me the pleasantest and 
most available mode of maintaining ourselves. 
I think there must be an opening for a ladies’ 
school at Westbridge, and as it is only eight 
miles off, we shall still be in the neighborhood 
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of our friends, and likely to be able to estab- 
lish a connection.” 

i thought of a school, too,” said Susan ; 
“it would give us the happiness of living to- 
gether, and ae enable us to give a home to 
dear mamma.” 

“ What do you say, Augusta?” asked my 
elder sister. 

“Tt seems to me,” I observed, “that a 
school is by far the best thing for you and 
Susan, but that it would be unwise for three 
of us to embark in the same undertaking. In 
the first place there is nothing that Ican teach 
that Susan cannot teach equally well, and as, 
of course, you cannot expect many pupils at 
first, three teachers will be too many; and, 
just supposing the possibility of your plan 
not succeeding, we are all cast penniless again 
upon the wide world.” 

“What do you propose, then?” asked 
Madeline. 

“Why,I propose to seek my fortune as a 
governess. It is very true that I shall hate to 
be dependent, and often long to be at home 
with you all, but, nevertheless, I think it is the 
wisest plan. Three can live upon a smaller 
income than four, and, if I should obtain, a 
salary of forty pounds a year I shall send 
twenty to my dear mother, so that you will be 
twenty pornds a year the richer, and have 
one less to maintain out of your income.” 

“O my darling! How can I part with 
you?” said my poor mother, bursting into 
tears, and drawing me into her arms. ‘ God 
bless you all for your unselfishness, and watch - 
over you wherever you may go. But tell me 
what I am to do to assist you all ?” 

At first we refused to hear of her taking 
any share in our labors, but at length Made- 
leine, who perhaps thought she might find 
some comfort in feeling she was assisting us, 
suggested that the needlework department 
of the proposed school should devolve upon 
her. 

“Mamma works better than any of us,” 
she observed; “and it will be a great assist- 
ance if she will undertake to teach plain sew- 
ing, knitting, crochet, and embroidery.” 

Our mother entered eagerly into the 
scheme, and I saw immediately that Made- 
leine was rightin making her an active par- 
ticipator in the work. We talked incessantly 
of the school, arranged the house that should 
be engaged in Westbridge, drew up a prospec- 





tus of the terms, and course of instructions, 
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considered which of our friends would be 
most likely to help us, and even decided what 
furniture should be parted with and what re- 
tained, and which servants must be dismissed, 
before the hour of bedtime struck, when we 
wished our mother good-night, with many 
kisses, and sanguine hopes that the future 
might yet prove brighter than we had antici- 
pated. 

“Come to my room to-night, Madeleine,” 
I whispered, as we lit our candles in the hall. 
She gave a mute token of assent, and be- 
fore my toilette was half completed, knocked 
at my bedroom door for admittance. 

“The realities of life are commencing, Au- 
gusta,” she observed, seating herself before 
the fire, and extinguishing her candle, as a 
practical illustration of the economy she in- 
tended for the future to practise. 

“ Yes, and the necessity for exertion has an 
exhilarating effect, that will carry us bravely 
on through the difficulties that may present 
themselves at starting. I want some advice 
from you, Madeleine, as to my own course 
in life. You think I have acted wisely in de- 
ciding upon an independent line of action, do 
you not ?” 

“ Yes,” said Madeleine, slowly, “ I certainly 
do, on the whole; though I feel inclined to 
doubt how you will like the life of a govern- 
ess, Augusta.” 

“ Like it, I shall not; endure it, I will.” 

“ But mere endurance will not be enough. 
You must throw your heart into your work . 
you intend to succeed.” 

“But surely the possibility of doing that 
will greatly depend upon the kind of persons 
I em associated with.” 

“ Governesses cannot pick and choose,” ob- 
served Madeleine. ‘ You must not begin by 
expecting more than that the lady who en- 
gages you will be polite in her manner, and 
moderately considerate for your comfort, and 
that you will have liberty to carry out what 
yougonsider a right course of instruction with 
your pupils.” 

“TI may, of course, expect to be treated as a 
lady.” 

“ You can be a lady whether you are treated 
as one or not. For my own part, Augusta, I 
believe that very frequently the derogatory 
way in which governesses are treated arises as 
much out of their not realizing their proper 
position, as from any premeditated insult on 


My proud feeling rebelled at this speech of 
Madeleine. “Their proper position!” I 
repeated ; “am I to be in a lower position as 
a governess than the one I hold at present ? ” 
“ Certainly you are,” said Madeleine. “It 
is obvious that the position of a dependent 
in a stranger’s house, is lower than that ofa 
daughter in the house of her father, sup- 
posing the father to be in circumstances and 
rank such as ours was.” 

“T don’t think you should say ‘ depen- 
dent.’ ” 

“ Better face it bravely at once, Augusta. 
It is an honorable position if honorably en- 
tered upon, and if dependent in one sense, is 
far from being dependent in another. No 
doubt the world in general would consider 
you more entitled to deference if you kept up 
a respectable appearance upon the alms of 
your friends, If you could, by any contriv- 
ance, manage to have your door opened by a 
man-servant in livery, the world at large would 
hold you in high estimation, and not care to 
inquire where you got the means of clothing, 
feeding, and remunerating him. It is enough 
for them that you have got him. Now we 
know that we are going to take a far higher 
position in the eyes of God, by working for 
our own support; and surely, if we are quite 
certain of this, we need not disquiet ourselves 
about any minor considerations.” 

“I know you are right, Madeleine.” 

“Tt will be very much for your happiness, 
Augusta, if you reconcile yourself to the no- 
tion of occupying a lower position when you 
enter upon the duties of a governess. If you 
should enter a family where there are grown- 
up young ladies, you must not begin by ex- 
pecting to be ona level with them, as you 
would have been hitherto. They will not like 
it, nor is it to be altogether expected that 
[they should. You play and sing well, but 
you must not be surprised if the lady of the 
house does not choose that you should eclipse 
her own daughters, I do not say whether 
she is right or wrong, and with that you have 
fortunately not to trouble yourself. You 
have only to respect her feelings, such as 
they are. You may turn your accomplish- 
ments to good purpose by taking a second in 
a duet, when asked to do so, or by playing 
dance-music when it is wished for, and with 
this you must be content. Then, if you should 
be present at any dances, you must not put 
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slighted if you obtain none. You will be 
most wise if you devote yourself to dancing 
with your pupils, or with any gauche boys 
and shy girls, who can get no one else.” 

“ All this sounds very hard, Madeleine.” 

“ Yes, it is hard, but every position in life 
has its hardships, and the lot of a governess 
is not exempt. You will say that I am still 
more hard when I tell you my advice to you 
is never to wear low dresses, unless requested 
by the family to do so, Many people would 
call this over-strained, I dare say, but by 
rigidly observing such points as these, you do 
not expose yourself to the slights and humili- 
ations so many governesses complain of. It 
cannot be wondered at that mothers should 
desire their children to have staid, correct 
governesses, instead of pretty, flirting, danc- 
ing girls.” 

I could not but admit that there was rea- 
son in this last remark. 

“ Besides all this,” continued Madeleine, 
“there is one point on which I have very de- 
cided opinions, and that is, that a governess 
must not indulge in thoughts upon matri- 
mony. This sounds very cold and hard, I 
am quite aware ; for if there exists one class 
of women more than another who would nat- 
urally look forward to marriage as the end of 
their trials and mortifications, it must be that 
of governesses. But I believe it to be impos- 
sible for a governess to do her duty by her 
pupils if her thoughts are constantly revert- 
ing to this subject. We all know that the 
matter that lies next our heart engrosses our 
warmest attention and interest, and if a gov- 
erness’ first interest is not given to her pupils, 
she must fail. After all, it is only the advice 
one would give to all sensible women. If 
Providence ordains that they shall marry, 
they will marry, without any scheming or 
maneeuvring, and they must be content to 
leave it in higher hands. Who can marvel 
that the lady of a house objects to keeping a 
governess whose chief object is to obtain a 
settlement in life ?” 

“ You speak like an oracle, Madeleine.” 

“T have often considered the subject, and I 
cannot but believe, that if a governess entered 
upon a situation in a right spirit, she would 
be spared many a mortification.” 

“ But you have forgotten one thing,” I sug- 
gested ; “am I to live without sympathy, and 
a affection of any sort ?” 

“ My dear, you will have mamma and Susan 
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and myself to love you, and sympathize with 
you. It.is not likely that any pupil could give 
you the affection that we all feel for you; and 
if you cannot succeed in meeting with it else- 
where, surely, it will be no great hardship to 
fall back upon our love? Few governesses 
are so well off.” ; 

“ Dear Madeleine,” I said, trying to laugh, 
although I felt sorely disposed to ery, “ when 
I am with you, what more can I want; but 
your letters will only partially make up for 
my absence from you, and I feel that I shall 
crave for present sympathy.” 

“If God gives it you, well and good, dear 
Augusta; if not, be thankful for what he has 
given you. I dare say we shall each be able 
to write to you once a week at first, and that 
will bring you a letter nearly every other day, 
Now it is getting very late, and we shall none 
of us be able to afford to waste superfluous 
strength for the future, so good-night. We 
must never forget to pray for each other, for 
we don’t know what difficulties and dangers 
may be awaiting us in our new spheres of 
duty.” 

I can recollect feeling an intense reverence 
for Madeleine as the door closed behind her, 
and for some time I sat thinking over all she 
had said, and resolving to act, as far as I pos- 
sibly could, upon her advice. 


CHAPTER Il. 


I was more fortunate than many young 
governesses in my opening career, for I met 
with a situation that seemed likely to suit me, 
in less than a fortnight. I applied for it, 
and obtained it, and found, to my great satis- 
faction, that the salary offered was higher, by 
- pounds a year, than I had dared to hope 
or. 5 

I wished at once to guarantee thirty pounds 
a year to my dear mother, but this ue would 
not hear of, and protested against receiving 
more than the twenty originally proposed ; 
we ended by agreeing that the sum should be 
divided for the present, and Madeleine in- 
sisted that if, at the end of two years, their 
schoo] was in a flourishing condition, this an- 
nual gift should be lessened. 

It cannot be supposed that I felt otherwise 
than extremely lonely during the long jour- 
ney that carried me from my home to the 
scene of unknown difficulties and trials, I 
reached Cheverell Park late in the afternoon. 
It was a pleasant country house, without much 
mgt to grandeur or beauty, of which I 
elt glad. A footman ushered me into a 
small, back room, evidently kept for a waiting- 
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room, while he went to inform Mrs. Tower of 
my arrival. 

It was some time before any one came to 
me, and I had begur. to fear that I was for- 
gotten, and had walked restlessly round and 
round the room, examining some old oil- 

aintings (that had evidently been discarded 
rom gayer apartments), and striving to keep 
down my growing nervousness, and the pin- 
ing for those I had parted from in the morn- 
ing, when I heard footsteps approaching the 
door. A fair, stout lady, with much decision 
in her appearance and manner, and an entire 
freedom from embarrassment of any sort, en- 
tered the room, and scanned me completely, 
but not impolitely, at the first glance. 

“ Good afternoon, Miss Spenser,” she said, 
iving me her hand. “I hope you have not 
ad a disagreeable drive. You will be glad 

of some tea, I dare say. James, let tea be 
taken to Miss Spenser in the schoolroom im- 
mediately. You will take something with it, 
will you not?” 

I hastily and shyly declined, having an in- 
tuitive perception that I was intended to do 
so. Mrs. Tower led the way out of the room, 
talking easily all the while. “ You will soon 
learn your way about the house. James will 
show you to the schoolroom, and your own 
bedroom is the first door to the right in the 
schoolroom wing. I dare say your pupils will 
find you out before long. Let me know if you 
find any thing not comfortable.” 

I thanked her, and followed the footman 
up a side staircase that led to the schoolroom. 
It was a large, low room, poorly furnished, 
abounding in globes, desks, and maps, with 
two large bookcases against the walls. There 
were benches and straight-backed chairs, and 
an ancient sofa in one corner. A feeling of 
dismay thrilled through me as I recollected 
that this was in future to be my home. My 
eye wandered despairingly from the square, 
and almost threadbare, piece of carpet in the 
centre of the room, to the ink-besmeared 
table-cover and faded moreen curtains. For 
one moment I indulged in very sad and home- 
sick thoughts; the next, I called to mind 
Madeleine’s warnings, and turned my atten- 
tion resolutely to the task of discovering what- 
ever good points might exist in my future 
abode. The window was large and wide, and 
looked across a grass field, where many cows 
were feeding. In the distance I could discern 
a church tower, and the peaks of some hills, 
where the mists of evening were alread 
gathering. I discovered also in my searc 
after what was agreeable, that the sofa, though 
antiquated and somewhat soiled, was ex- 
tremely comfortable, and if drawn nearer the 
window would make a pleasant seat, and a 
vision of a large crochet anti-macassar floated 
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fects. In one corner of the room stood a very 
small, round table, which, when drawn close 
to the sofa, would be very convenient for 
books and work, and perhaps a nosegay of 
flowers. The bookcases, on inspection, seemed 
to contain many new and apparently interest- 
ing books, and opening one I read the name 
of “‘ Margaret Tower,” written in a free, bold, 
girlish hand. On the whole, I felt more 
cheerful when I had been once round the 
room, and discovered these redeeming points, 
and, bracing up my nerves for fresh disap- 
pointments, I turned to seek my bedroom. 

I had no difficulty in finding it, as the door 
was close to that of the schoolroom, and I felt 
I had no right to grumble when I entered a 
small, though cheerful room, where, if the 
furniture was old and uncomely, there was no 
want of order or cleanliness. The bed-cur- 
tains of dimity were darned and patched, but 
looked white and wholesome; the narrow 
strips of carpet about the room left many a 
space of clean board, and the paper, once gay 
with many-colored flowers and leaves, had 
still a cheerful appearance, though the flowers 
had long lost their brilliancy. My box had 
not yet been brought up-stairs, so I presently 
returned to the schoolroom, where I found a 
tray with a metal teapot, and four or five slices 
of bread and butter. I was fairly hungry by 
this time, and had Mrs. Tower ordered me a 
more substantial tea, instead of asking me 
with inhospitable politeness whether I would 
take nothing with it, I certainly could have 
done justice to her hospitality. 

I took my tea in solitude, and when I had 
finished, I drew a chair to the window, and 
occupied myself with a book. I heard acom- 
motion in the house, as though a late dinner 
were preparing, and a moment afterwards 
there was a sound of footsteps on the stairs, 
and presently the door opened. 

A young girl, of about fifteen, just entered 
the room, half dragging, and half pushing, 
two children of eight and ten, who shyly re- 
sisted her efforts. “If you please,” she be 
gan, in a pleasant, girlish voice, “ mamma 
told me toask you to be good enough to take 
charge of Stephen and Flora while they are 
all at dinner. Don’t be so silly, Flora,” she 
continued, hastily, “ let go my dress; I shall 
be back in a minute.” 

She disappeared as quickly as she had en- 
tered, without troubling herself to see whether 
I assented or not; and the children stood: 
where she had left them, just inside the room, 
looking very shy and awkward. 

I told them tocome to me, and after a mo- 
ment’s hesitation they obeyed. Flora, the 
eldest, dragging herself forward, leaning 
against the table all the way; and Stephen 
keeping cautiously behind her, with his thumb 
in his mouth. 
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I checked myself when I found the involun- 
tary question, “ How old are you? ” trembling 
on my tongue, and changed it into, “ Was 
that your sister Margaret ?” to which simple 
inquiry I obtained a low “ Yes,” from Flora. 

“She is coming back presently,” I ob- 
served; “and you are going to stay with me 
while your mamma is at dinner. Do you go 
down to dessert ?” 

“ Yes,” replied Flora again. 

“And does Stephen also, or is he too 
young ?” 

“Stephen goes down, and Robert, too, but 
Louisa and baby are too young, and Margaret 
says she is too old, and she wont go to des- 
sert.” 

“ How old is Margaret ?” 

“Nearly sixteen, and she says mamma 
ought to let her dine late with Charlotte and 
Helen; but mamma says she wont for another 
year.” 

“Your mamma knows best, of course,” I 
replied. 

here was a pause, and then I asked, 
“Which are your books? Does this belong 
to you?” and I held up one I had in my 
hand. 

“No; that is Robert’s; but I have some 
books,” and she went to one of the bookcases, 
leaving Stephen standing alone, and looking 
forlorn, with his thumb still in his mouth. 

I took him on my knee, and ventured to 
remove the thumb, and hold his hand in mine 
that he might not have an opportunity of re- 
placing it. I failed for some time in my at- 
tempts to extract a reply from him, but he 
found his tongue at last, to contradict his sis- 
ter from proclaiming an illustrated edition of 
Robinson Crusoe to be Robert’s, when it was 
in reality his own. 

Their shyness had entirely worn off before 
a great, noisy boy of twelve burst into the 
room, crying, “I say, now—where’s tea? 
Flora, you go and tell Susan I'll just speak 
to mamma about her if she isn’t quick with 
the tea. And here—I say—don’t be in such 
a hurry—tell cook to send me up a-slice of 
ham, or else a basin of soup. There’s some 
just come out of the parlor.” 

When half through his speech, his eyes fell 
upon me, but he took no notice until he had 
given his orders, and then, in a shy, awkward 
manner walked up to me and put out a hand, 
saying, “ How do you do?” 

At this moment Margaret entered, bring- 
ing Flora. “ You ought to know better than 
to be sending Flora into the kitchen, Robert; 
and you know as well as Ido that mamma 
never allows you to have soup for your tea.” 

“ I know that I’ve been out fishing all the 
afternoon, and that I don’t intend to make 
my tea of bread and butter,” retorted Robert, 
in a loud, rough voice; “and if Flora’s too 
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lady-like and delicate to go into the kitchen, 
why. I'll go myself, that’s all.” 

“And then Margaret will tell mamma of 
you,” said Flora, in a-sharp treble. 

“Hold your tongue, you little tell-tit,” was 
the rejoinder, and Flora received a somewhat 
smart slap on her shoulder, which made her 
set up a lond, passionate cry, without any 
tears. 

“ You dreadful children!” exclaimed Mar- 
garet, angrily. “Hold your tongue, Flora! 
Robert! do not be such a bad boy. You see 
what they’re like,” she added, turning to me. 
‘I am sure I can’t think what you'll do with 
them.” 

“TI hope Mrs. Tower will tell me to-morrow 
exactly what she does, and what she does not, 
allow,” I observed, thinking it more prudent 
to refrain from interfering with Robert, until 
I had had an interview with his mother. 
“Come to me, Flora, and leave off making 
that noise. If you were really hurt you 
would be crying, and there are no tears in 
your eyes.” 

Upon this remark Flora whined louder than 
ever, and made distressing attempts to draw 
a little moisture into her eyes. I turned to 
Margaret. 

“ My opinion is, Miss Tower, that there 
should be no tea for disobedient children. 
Therefore, if Flora cannot leave off crying, 
she might as well go into my room.” 

The howl gradually subsided into a whim- 
per, which soon ceased altogether. Margaret 
rang the bell, and hastened the tea, and Rob- 
ert presently returned with a basin full of 
steaming soup in his hands. 

I expected to be asked to pour out tea, but 
Margaret seated herself quietly at.the top of 
the table, and presently asked me with her 
mother’s calm intonation. “ You will allow 
me to give you a cup of tea, will you not, 
Miss Spenser ?” 

It was, indeed, an unruly meal. Margaret 
took a book, and was-s¢on so absorbed in its 
contents, as to be quite cross when Robert 
sent his cup to be refilled. Flora and Rob- 
ert argued, and contradicted one another all 
the time; and Stephen upset his cup of tea, 
and sent a long stream across the table, which 
trickled into Flora’s Jap. 

From the insight into their different char- 
acters that I gained during that first evening, 
I decided that I liked Flora the least of all 
the party; but I was comforted by recollect- 
ing that she would be more completely under 
my control than any of them; and I had not 
much doubt but that, if once I made her 
afraid of me, I should be able to mould her 
to any thing I pleased. 

“ Margaret, just look at Robert!” she ex- 
claimed : “ he is soaking the bread and butter 
in his soup.” 
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“Mind your own affairs, miss,” said Robert, 
phatply. 

“ Ought he to do it, Margaret?” continued 
Flora, as her sister took no notice of her first 
appeal. “Wouldn’t mamma be very an- 

ry?’ 

“Go and tell her,” rejoined Robert, defi- 
antiy. 

“He is taking some more sugar in his tea, 
Margaret,” persevered Flora; “and you gave 
him two lumps, I know, for I saw you.” 

“ Do be quiet, children!” exclaimed Mar- 
garet, without looking up from her book. 

“ Attend to your own tea, Flora!” I said, 
rather sternly. “You are younger than Rob- 
ert, and it is not your pla  to-find fault with 
him.” 

She began sipping her tea, muttering all 
the tims that she knew mamma would be 
very angry, and that she should just tell her 
when she went down-stairs. 

How heartsick and weary I felt by the time 
Margaret rose, and told the children they had 
better go to the nursery and be dressed for go- 
ing down to dessert. She did not appear 
conscious of my existence, but passed out of 
the room with her book in her hand, and in 
another minute I was left alone. 

I must confess to having yielded to a mo- 
mentary weakness then, and allowed the tears 
to fill my eyes, and an intense and most bit- 
ter yearning for home came over me; but I 
choked down the feeling, and, in order to 
drown thought in exertion, set myself to tidy 
the room. I can remember vividly now, how 
wretched the tea-table looked, covered with 
slops of tea, and broken pieces of bread and 
butter, and crusts that the children did not 
like. LI rang the bell te have the table cleared, 
and when the servant appeared, requested to 
have my box brought up-stairs to my room. 
This done, I occupied myself for the next hour 
and a half in unpacking and arranging my 
things, and in trying to give an appearance 
of comfort to my room. I then returned 
with my work-box into the schoolroom, and 
worked diligently during the remainder of 
the evening. No one came near me again, 
and at half-past nine o’clock, being very tired, 
I extinguished the lamp, and went to bed. 


CHAPTER III. 


I AWOKE with a heavy heart the following 
morning, and with an impression that the 
trials of governess-life in theory were far less 
formidable than they promised to be in real- 
ity. The sense of entire loneliness and isola- 
tion was depressing in the extreme, and I 
shed a few bitter tears as I recollected that 
but four-and-twenty hotrs previously, I had 
been dressing in my own room, and prepar- 
ing to join my mother and sisters at the 
breakfast table. 


Happily I had time to recover my com- 
posure, and form a few good resolutions, be- 


fore a servant knocked at my door, with the 


information that the prayer bell had just 
rung. I followed her down stairs into a 
cheerful and handsomely furnished room, 
where the breakfast lay on the table, and all 
the family were gathered together. They 
must have sent to summon mie, for the ser- 
vants were already waiting outside the door, 
and the moment I entered Mrs. Tower just 
gave me her hand, and immediately pointed 
toa chair at a short distance from her. The 
servants entered, and we had prayers, and 
when they were over, I made the discovery, 
perhaps with some feelings of satisfaction, 
that we were all to breakfast together. 

Mr. Tower, who was a stout but amiable- 
looking gentleman, shook hands with me, and 
hoped 1 was not tired with my journey the 
previous day; Margaret gave me a familiar 
nod, with an accompanying “ good-morning,” 
but her elder sisters seemed to think it was 
not incumbent upon them to address me, as 
their mamma had not gone through any form 
of introduction, and one busied herself with 
making the ‘ea, while the other cut some 
bread, and complained that the eggs were 
always cold. ;They were elegant girls, though 
not exactly pretty, and had all their mother’s 
self-possession and ease of manner. 

I took a modest seat at the bottom of the 
table, with Flora and Robert one on each side 
of me. A dish with slices of bread upon it 
was passed to me, and Robert made bold to 
help me to some butter. Some minutes 
passed, during which Mrs. Tower and her 
daughters kept up an animated conversation, 
and then Miss Tower looked down the table 
and said, “ Robert, ask Miss Spenser whether 
she takes sugar and cream.” 

I could not help thinking the inquiry might 
as well have been addressed to myself, but 
since it came through Robert, it was to him 
I gave the answer, which was immediately 
shouted to his sister in a concise form: 
“ Cream, but no sugar.” 

Presently, Mr. Tower laying down his 
newspaper, came to the breakfast table, and 
turned kindly towards me, to see whether I 
wanted any thing. 

“Wont you take an egg, Miss Spenser— 
or a slice of tongue?” 

The same intuitive feeling came over me, 
that had done the night before, warning me 
it were wiser to refuse, and I accordingly did 
so. Robert stretched across the table for a 
glass of marmalade, and sticking a spoon into 
it, observed,— 

“Wont you have some marmalade, Miss 
Spenser ? It’s precious jolly stuff, I can tell 
... Negra 





I again declined, and he emptied the spoon 
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into his own plate, causing Flora to call her 


mammna’s attention to the fact. “Mamma, 
Robert has got marmalade and butter, and 
you don’t allow him to have both, do you?” 

“ Robert, leave that glass alone,” said his 
mamma, sharply. 

“ Nasty little Tell-tale ? ” muttered Robert, 
across me to his sister. 

“ Robert is calling me names, mamma,” 
whined Flora. 

This time no notice was taken, and Robert 

roceeded to level further sotto voce abuse at 
iis sister, which I, in yain, endeavored to 
check. It ended in Flora’s making a second 
appeal, and Robert’s being ordered to leave 
the room. ‘To my surprise he took no notice 
of the command, but continued to eat his 
bread and butter and marmalade with great 
composure, reserving his revenge for another 
time, and his mother took no further notice 
of him. 

Breakfast concluded, I felt that I was ex- 
pected to leave the room, but the extreme 
unpleasantness of beginning the day without 
any advice from Mrs. Tower, or the slightest. 
intimation of her wishes with regard to her 
children’s training, pressed upon me so forci- 
bly, that I resolved to overcome my disineli- 
nation to address her, and be the first to 
broach the subject. I did so as modestly as 
I could. 

“TI should be much obliged if you would 
allow me to have a few minutes’ conversation 
with you, before entering upon my duties.” 

“Of course, of course, Miss Spenser,” she 
replied, hastily. “ You will see me in the 
schoolroom long before the books and maps 
are put out.” 

I took the hint and left the room. In the 
schoolroom I found Flora seated on a cushion, 
with a doll in her lap, and a heap of doll’s 
clothes by her side. As I felt it would be far 
better that none of the children should be 
present during my interview with Mrs. Tower, 
j desired her to carry her doll into the nur- 
sery, and remain there until I sent for her. 
She complied unwillingly, and I turned my 
attention to the lesson books, that were 
tossed away in sad confusion in a side cup- 
board. 

More than half an hour elapsed before I 
was joined by Mrs. Tower, but the interval 
gave me leisure to consider what it would be 
best for me to say, and I did not regret it. 
As soon as she entered, she commenced at 
once by going through the list of books her 
children had been in the habit of using, men- 
tioning some as not desirable, and suggesting 
others to be used in their stead. From solid 
acquirements she went on to accomplish- 
ments, and concluded by saying that it was 
her wish that I should superintend Marga- 

vet’s studies, and see that she was well pre- 
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pared for the masters who came over twice a 
week from the neighboring town to give her 
lessons. 

“ Would you, ma’am, be kind enough to iet 
me know exactly the footing on waich I am 
to stand with Miss Margaret ?” 

Mrs. Tower hesitated for a moment. 
“ Well, Miss Spenser, I must ieave a great 
deal to your sense and discretion. Margar +t 
is getting rather oid for the restraints of the 
schoolroom, but is still too young to give up 
her studies, and go out with ner siste:s and 
myself. I wish to keep her in the schoolroom 
for at least another twelvemohth, and I look 
to you to make it as little irksome for her as 
you can contrive.” 

I felt uneasy at this indefinite position. “T 
conclude that I shall be at liberty to exert 
my authority in the schoolroom, whenever I 
feel it right to do so,”*I observed. 

“ Yes,” replied Mrs. Tower, looking rather 
uncomfortable. “Of course, you must co 
what is right, and I feel sure Margaret will 
be reasonable; but I trust to you not to be 
too exacting.” 

_“ And with regard to Robert,” I began. 

“Oh! Robert goes to the grammar school, 
and will only be upon your hands at tea-time, 
and at the early dinner when we have visitors 
in the house.” 

“ And at such times you wish me to make 
him do what is right, and keep order and 
peace in the schoolroom ?” 

“ Yes, certainly,” and Mrs. Tower laughed. 
“ He is an unruly spirit, but a fine, generous- 
hearted boy at the bottom. With all his 
faults, you will be sure to like Robert.” 

“T think I shall,” I replied, and the mother 
looked pleased. 

“ And may I, ma’am, request of you before 
you leave,” I continued, “ that if any thing in 
my teaching or conduct should not give you 
satisfaction, you will at once speak to me upon 
the subject. Misunderstandings so often arise 
from conversations being carelessly repeated, 
or actions misinterpreted, that I should feel 
much relieved if I could be sure that I should 
hear of your disapproval at once from your 
own lips, and have an opportunity, if I pos- 
— the power, of at once justifying my 
self.” 

“Oh! yes, yes, Miss Spenser; I am a can- 
did person, and always deal as I like to be 
dealt by. We shall get to understand each 
other in time, I don’t doubt. I wanted also 
to say to you that when we are alone it is our 
wish you should dine down-stairs, with the 
children, at one o’clock, but when we have 
company we should feel much obliged by your 
superintending their dinner here, and keep- 
ing them as quiet as possible.” 

I assented, and Mrs. Tower left the room ; 
and after dwelling on the interview for a few 
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minutes, and reflecting that it was not as sat- 
isfactory as I could have wished, I went in 
search of Flora, who was still in the nursery, 
which I found to be a pleasant, airy room, at 
no great distance from the schoolroom. 

The morning slipped quietly away, with 
only Flora and Stephen to teach, and I was 
surprised when I found it was already half- 
past twelve o’clock. I rose and told Flora to 
put away the books, giving her a lesson in 
order, and showing her how to class them; 
and I observed that I should always hold her 
responsible for their neatness, as Stephen was 
too young to take charge of them. I then 
sent them to the nursery to be prepared for 
the early dinner, while } went into my bed- 
room to make my own hair smooth. 

I had seen nothing of Margaret since break- 
fast-time, and I felt very reasonably annoyed 
at the dubious relation in which I stood to 
her. An opportunity for a more definite un- 
derstanding might occur at dénner-time, and 
if so I resolved to make the most of it. 

The ‘early dinner was a disorderly meal. 
There was boiled mutton and rice pudding 
for the children and myself, and some pastry 
and fancy dishes for those who were making 
aluncheon. Mrs. Tower sat at the top of 
the table, and her daughters wandered in and 
out, while Margaret seemed to make a point 
of steadily ignoring me, and imitating her sis- 
ters as far as lay in her power. 

I felt my position to be a critical one. 
Mrs. Tower evidently wished to gain her 

oint without exercising any absolute author- 
‘ty. She desired that the task of making 
Sewers attend to her studies should fall 
upon me; and I instinctively felt that, if I 
rendered myself offensive to Margaret, my 
residence at Cheverell Park would be a short 
one. I puzzled myself during the whole of 
dinner-time with trying to resolve what course 
would be the wisest to pursue, and felt as lit- 
tle able to decide at the end as at the begin- 
ning. Feeling, however, that I must either 
make a move now, or relinquish the idea al- 
together, I addressed myself to Margaret. 

“Your mamma tells me, Miss Margaret, 
that she wishes me to superintend some of 
your studies, and I should be glad if we could 
come to some arrangement with regard to 
hours.” 

“Oh! I don’t feel inclined for any thing of 
that sort to-day,” said Margaret hastily, while 
Mrs. Tower appeared absorbed in a letter. 
“ You will see me in the schoolroom some- 
time to-morrow, Miss Spenser.” 

“T only wish for some kind of definite un- 
derstanding,” I observed, resolutely ; “that 
when we do begin, we may begin with some 
sort of method, and that I may arrange the 
children’s lessons accordingly.” 





“ But I dare say you can give me some idea 
as to when I may expect to see you, either in 
the morning or the afternoon, for instance.” 

‘6 Well, but sometimes I walk in the morn- 
ing, and sometimes in the afternoon; it all 
depends ugpn the weather and upon visitors.” 

| hesitated, and looked at Mrs. Tower, feel- 
ing that, come what would, I was resolved 
not to be kept in such an uncertain and hu- 
miliating position. If my duties were not to 
be clearly defined, it would be better not to 
enter upon such an unpleasant post, the re- 
sult of which must be that all parties would 
be dissatisfied with one another. I knew that 
I was asking for no more than my right, and 
that I determined to obtain. 

Mrs. Tower at length responded to my ap- 
pealing look. “ You must be a little more 
definite, dear Margaret. It will be a serious 
injury to Flora if Miss Spenser cannot ar- 
range her lessons systematically. It is only 
for a twelvemonth, and if any thing particular 
should occur, you can easily take a holiday 
you know, for once in a way.” 

Margaret looked annoyed. “It is very 
unreasonable, mamma, keeping me in the 
schoolroom at all at my age. Louisa Morton 
is a month younger than I am, and she is not 
to return to school again. Mrs. Morton said 
the other day that she thought it very good 
for young girls to mix a little in private soci- 
ety for a twelvemonth or so before they come 
out; it gives them confidence and lady-like 
manners.” 

“T don’t profess to agree with Mrs. Mor- 
ton on every point,” said Mrs. Tower, evi- 
dently anxious to close a discussion to which 
Iwas an unwilling listener. “Come, Mar- 
garet, dear, Miss Spenser is waiting.” 

“Well, I suppose, in future the afternoon 
will be most convenient to me,” said Margaret, 
in a cool and dignified tone. “I shouldn’t 
choose to spend the morning in the school- 
room, when Charlotte and Helen are always 
at home. In the afternoon they are generally 
out. 
| “ And what hours?” I said resolutely. 

“Oh! I can’t tie myself to half an hogr. 
About three, or half-past, I dare say; but 1 
don’t think I shall begin this week.” 

I felt not a little provoked, but I forbore to 
press the point too far, and with the observa- 
tion, “Then I shall expect you on Monday 
afternoon, Miss Margaret,” left the room. 

I doubt not that Margaret passed her opin- 
ion very freely on me after I left, and at the 
time I was much annoyed at the idea; but I 
have since had reason to think that Mrs. 
Tower respected me none the less for wishing 
to ascertain my duties before entering upon 
them. 

The afternoon I had to myself, and I.spent 
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felt it most wise and kind to keep out of sight 
my trials and vexations, and to enlarge upon 
all that I had heen able to discover likely to 
conduce to my happiness. My mother and 
Madeleine, in rejoicing over the cheered tone 
in which it was written, little gd€ssed how 
many large tear-drops fell on the blotting- 
paper by my side, as I recalled their dear 
faces, and alluded to many things associated 
with home. And so it is best; every mortal 
has his own share of sorrow, and it is the 
first duty of those who love, to refrain from 
adding one burden to the many that are al- 
ready weighing down to earth the spirits of 
those they love. 

At six o’clock Flora and Stephen came to 
the schoolroom for their tea; and as I con- 
sider punctuality to be one-of the first duties 
of a governess, whether as regards practising 
it herself, or enforcing it upon others, I rang 
the bell, and tea was almost immediately 
brought by the under-housemaid, a good-tem- 
pered country girl, who had not long been at 
* the Park. I made the tea and cut the bread 
and butter before Margaret and Robert ap- 
peared; and I had also time to warn Flora 
that I should not allow any interference on 
her part with Robert, as their mamma had 
given me authority over both. Margaret 
came in with her book in her hand, and 
placed herself before the tea-tray, and I 
seated myself at the opposite end of the table. 
All was peaceable until Robert appeared, and 
then the discussion of the previous night re- 
commenced. 

“Flora, go and tell cook to send me up 
some soup or a sandwich.” 

“ Mamma doesn’t allow you to have soup,” 
began Flora. 

I laid my hand on Flora’s shoulder to 
check her, and observed, “I cannot allow you 
to fetch things from the kitchen without your 
mamma’s permission, Robert.” 

He stared, and then said, “ But she doesn’t 
mind a bit. She has known me have it over 
and oyer again, and said nothing. It is only 
thy spiteful little thing!” 

* Well,” I said good-temperedly, “I will 
ask her to-morrow, and if she gives you leave, 
well and good. But I am sure you will not 
get any thing to-night, because it will put me 
in an uncomfortable ppsition.” 

“Thad hardly any dinner,” observed Rob- 
ert, apologetically. 

“T ami very sorry,” I said sincerely. “ Per- 
haps, if your mamma knew that, she might 
give you leave to have something with your 
tea. At all events, Robert, I will cut you as 
much bread and butter as you like.” 

He made a face at the proffered fare, but 
took a thick slice which I offered him, and 
ate it with good-humor, at the same time 
asking Margaret if they might all have some 
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jam. She gave consent, and produced the 
key of a cupboard in the schoolroom, where 
some jam was always kept, with tea and su- 
gar, and a few other groceries. 

“ Please, some more bread,” said Flora 
presently. 

“You have not finished what I gave you 
yet,” I replied, resolved not to countenance 
waste of any description. , 

“T don’t like the crust,” said the whining 
voice. 

“You must learn to like whatever is given 
you, my love,” I said. “ When I was a child 
Iwas never allowed to say what I liked or 
disliked. If I would not eat what was given 
me, I was forced to go without.” 

“ Margaret never eats crusts,” persevered 
Flora, 

“ Your sister does as she likes,” I replied, 
“but you must do as I tell you. I cannot 
give you any more bread until that is eaten.” 

Perceiving that I was determined, Flora 
yielded, and presently the crusts had disap- 
peared. On the whole we had a much more 
quiet and ordezly meal than the preceding 
night, and Margaret seemed sensible of the 
fact, for on leaving the room she observed, 
“TI am glad you are here to keep them quiet, 
Miss Spenser. The schoolroom has been like 
a bear-garden ever since Miss Williams left.” 

I spent a tolerably happy evening, reading 
a litile, and embroidering a collar that I des- 
tined for a birthday present to Madeleine. 
I cannot say that I felt less lonely, but I cer- 
tainly felt Jess unsettled, and began to have’ 
hopes that when I had made myself a definite 
position in the house, and taught the children 
to be obedient, I might become moderately 
comfortable; and there was at least great sat- 
isfaction in knowing that, so far from being a 
burden upon those at home, I was likely to 
be able to render them some assistance. 
The thought that I was working for my dear 
mother, as well as myself, bore me up then, 
and has often done so since, in times of diffi- 
culty and depression. 


CHAPTER IV. 


A FEW weeks saw my position at Chever- 
ell Park more clearly defined, and infinitely 
pleasanter thanI had at first dared hope it 
could ever be. When Mrs. Tower had ascer- 
tained that I was steady and regular, and 
bent upon fulfilling my duties, she appeared 
content to let me carry them out very much 
in my own way. Her elder daughters discoy- 
ering that I had no wish to force myself into 
notice, or to aspire to any unbecoming rivalry 
with themselves, treated me with less hau- 
teur; and finding that I never presumed, 
ceased to think it necessary to remind me by 
look or tone that I was in a position inferior 
to theirs. Mr. Tower was kind and friendly, 
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but took little notice of me, and gradually I 
sank into a quiet, unobtrusive pec, going 
about my own duties methodically, and al- 
lowing other people to go about theirs, in a 
way that I now ties is the only plan by 
which a governess can insure kind and civil 
treatment, and a peaceful life, in any family 
constituted like that into which my lot had 
fallen. Of course, there was not a day, or an 
hour, in which I did not feel strongly, and 
sometimes bitterly, that I was but a govern- 
ess; yet, by having resolutely faced the fact 
from the first, I found that it was not unendur- 
able, and I rested upon the certain conviction 
that if God saw fit, he would release me. from 
the state of dependency as soon, and in the 
manner that he deemed wisest. 

I think now, that I did not at the time fully 
realize how greatly I built upon this conviction. 
It was a never-failing source of strength and 
comfort to me. It bore me up through every 
vexation and soothed the feelings of depres- 
sion and despair that at times visited me. It 
brought me peace in many a wakeful hour of 
the night, and gave a hopeful tone to the let- 
ters I wrote home. Ido not think it was a 
wrong feeling; I am more inclined to believe 
that it was sent in mercy, to give me strength 
to bear up beneath the trials of the new and 
strange life. 

With my pupils I had not much trouble. 
In less than a week Flora and Stephen were 
wholly under my authority, and I think it was 
a sensible relief tothe rest of the household 
as soon as this was the case. I found very 
little in Flora to attach myself to, and many 
sly actions, and much falsehood and deceit, 
that only time could be expected to eradicate ; 
but she was a clever girl, and I took an inter- 
est in porting forward her studies, and devel- 
oping her talent for music, which was consid- 
erable. I did not think her faults hopeless, 
and some slight symptons of amendment soon 
gave me encouragement to set my mind dili- 
gently upon improving her morally, as well 
as intellectually. 

Stephen was, I think, a little dull, and cer- 
tainly not a little obstinate. Sometimes he 
resolutely refused to learn, and would pretend 
to be unable to spell words of three letters. 
Threats and ordinary punishments had no ef- 
fect whatever upon him. He never cried, but 
stood sullen, with his thumb in his mouth, and 
might have been deaf and dumb and blind to 
judge by the stony indifference he assumed. 
I bore this patiently for some time, constantly 
hoping for some signs of amendment; but 
when none were forthcoming, I appealed to 
Mrs. Tower, and obtained her permission to 
make him dine alone in the schoolroom, when- 
ever one of these obstinate’ fits was upon 
him ; and as I only allowed him sufficient 
fare, of the simplest deseription, to satisfy ac- 
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tual hunger, and he not unfrequently at these 
times heard of the jam-tart or apple-dump- 
lings that Flora and Robert had been enjoy- 
ing, the result soon proved the scheme to have 
been successful. The sullenness came at 
longer intepvals, and was of shorter duration 
each time, and I felt very grateful to Mrs. 
Tower for allowing me to take these meas- 
ures for his improvement. 

Robert was my friend from the commence- 
ment. I never had any difficulty in control- 
ling him; and the cause of dispute at the 
tea-table was happily settled by his mamma 
giving me discretionary power to send to the 
kitchen, for an egg or a sandwich for him, 
whenever I judged that there was ground for 
the request. I was surprised and pleased to 
find how readily he bowed to my decision, 
and with what godd-humor he ate his bread 
and butter, when I found it necessary to re- 
fuse a petition for something more savory. 
I had a good deal sometimes to put up with 
from his noisy, boisterous ways, and endured 
a few rather unpleasant practical jokes; but . 
there was so much to like and admire in his 
character, and so many acts of rough kind-+ 
ness to atone for his mischievous pranks, that 
I found it easy to overlook them, and laugh 
off any little annoyance I might feel. I am 
sure I rose high in his estimation in conse+ 
quence, and suffered less from his love of teas 
ing than any person would have done who 
had resented the playful offence. 

Perhaps Margaret was my greatest trouble. 
While she merely paid me the compliment 
of studying with me for a short two. hours 
every day, going through her various occupa- 
tions in a brusque, business-like way, we got 
on well enough, and I found nothing of which 
to complain. But the time unhappily came 
when it pleased her to adopt a more familiar 
tone; when the visits to the schoolroom were 
not looked upon as a necessary evil, and when, 
instead of settling instantly to work, she chose 
to begin with a little gossip, to indulge in a 
little more between each employment, and 
Lperhaps to spend hulf an hour gossiping when 
the studies were over. I wished to check 
this propensity in her, but found it more diffi- 
cult than I imagined, without giving her seri- 
ous offence, which I was loath to do.. There 
was so little in common between us that we 
could talk about, that the gossiping propen- 
sity soon led her to chatter about affairs in 
which I had no concern, and on which I 
would as soon have been ignorant. It was 
far better for me that I should not know that 
Helen Tower had a cn for Captain 
Rymer, and that Mrs. Tower disapproved of 
it, and tried in every way to cross it, because 
Captain Rymer was of no family, as Margaret 
worded it, and not particularly well off. I 
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ever transpired that such a secret had been 


ured into my ear, Mrs. Tower and her 
daughters would be very reasonably annoyed, 
ahd my relation towards the whole family 
would undergo a change. I could only beg 
Margaret not to tell me such things, and al- 
ways endeavor to change the conversation. 
Beyond this I did not know what to do, and 
since it had no effect in stopping Margaret’s 
tongue, I heard many a family detail that 
was never intended for my ears. 

But what annoyed me even more than this 
was, that however friendly ,and confidential 
Margaret might be to me in the schoolroom, 
her manner changed the instant she set foot 
in the dining-room ; for in the presence of 
her mother and sisters she was as dignified 
and haughty and overbearing as ever. I was 

reatly stung and wounded by this at first, 

t_ by degrees I grew callous to it, and ren- 
dered myself proof against any annoyances 
by showing her that, however it might please 
her to lay aside the dignified young lady 
when it suited her convenience, yet that I 
never, in her most lively and sociable mo- 
ments, forgot, or appeared to forget, that I 
was in deed and in truth a governess, Con- 
sequently, I did not feel humiliated when her 
manners showed me that she was fully con- 
scious of the fact; and thus I am convinced 
that I saved myself incalculable suffering, and 
much of that insolence and overbearing of 
which governesses of the present day so bit- 
terly complain. 

I had been at Cheverell Park about six 
weeks, when Margaret came into the school- 
room one sunny afternoon, and asked me to 
take a walk with her. 

“Charlotte and Helen are gone out with 
mamma in the carriage,” she observed, “ and 
I can’t settle in to work this lovely afternoon. 
We shall have time for a long ramble by the 
river, if you will come.” 

I consented, making it a proviso that Flora 
should accompany us, for I always strove to 
bear in mind that Flora was essentially my 
charge, and made a point of never neglecting 
her even to oblige Margaret; and more than 
once I had found her, in some slight degree, 
a protection against Margaret’s heedless 
tongue. 

“Oh, no! I can’t have Flora to-day,” ex- 
claimed Margaret; “she is such an incessant 
worry, and I have got a great deal I want to 
talk to you about.” 

Of course, this information only served to 
make me more bent upon taking Flora, and 
Margaret was obliged to yield. 

Tt was an exquisite afternoon in early spring, 
and I fel. my spirits rise as we crossed a stile, 
and strolled along the soft grass by the side 
of the clear, sparkling river. The banks were 
covered with rushes and wild flowers, and but- 
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terflies and bees hovered over them, telling a 
delicious tale of the summer that was coming. 
I would gladly have given myself up to the 
enjoyment of nature, but this Margaret would 
not allow. Her tongue was already in full 
swing. 

“So mamma yielded at last, and said she 
would give a dance, a regular large dance, al- 
most a ball, with all the rooms thrown open; 
one for refreshments, and one for cards (where 
all the old, stupid people may congregate to- 
gether, and be out of the way), and the others 
for music and dancing. And as it is a home 
party, and there will be some young people 
asked, I am to join it, of course; and mamma 
is going to get me a dress something like my 
sisters’, only rather simpler, because, you 
know, Iam not come out. Theirs are white 
tulle, with wreaths and sprays of small, white, 
cluster roses ; and I am to have bows of white 
ribbons instead of flowers, and some pearls in 
my hair, to look more juvenile, as mamma 
says; and all the dresses are to come from 
London. There will be more than a hundred 
people, if all come, and there is to be a band 
from Bayford. Wont it be delightful ? ” 

“I dare say it will. I hope you will enjoy 
yourself,” 

“ And you are tocome too. You didn’t ex- 
pect that, did you? They held a consultation 
about it down-stairs. Charlotte was.against 
your coming, but papa and mamma were for 
it; and mamma said you were so extremely 
quiet and retiring, that there could be no rea- 
son against it. So mamma carried the day.” 

I made no reply, and had hard work to 
keep down the feelings of pride and haughti- 
ness that were rising up within me. Mar- 
garet observed my silence, and asked, ‘ Shall 
you not be glad to come ?” 

“T shall, of course, do as Mrs. Tower 
wishes,” I replied, calmiy. “I cannot profess 
to have any great desire to be present, espe- 
cially as I ore lately been in great sorrow,” 

My black dress said the rest, and Margaret 
was silent for a short time; but her silence 
seldom lasted Jong. The next topic of con- 
versation was not such a safe one. 

“There was another consultation held in 
the dining-room,” she whispered, confiden- 
tially; “and that was whether a certain other 
person should be asked or not. Do you guess 
whom I mean ?” 

I honestly replied, “ No.” 

“ Run on and pick some buttercups, Flora,” 
she said, hastily. “ We can’t have you han 
ing about us always;”’ and as Flora ran off 
she continued,— 

“Why, Captain Rymer, of course. Helen 
and Charlotte were both for his coming, and 
mamma said ‘ No,’ he should not be invited 
by her. Then they tried to persuade papa to 
invite him, but he did not hke to go against 




















mamma; and do you know, really, Charlotte 
wrote the invitation herself, and sent it.” 

I looked grave, and pondered in my own 
mind how I could put a stop to this kind of 
conversation. Margaret was fretted at my 
making no observation. 

“ Wasn't it bold of Charlotte?” she asked. 

“ Very bold.” 

“Tt was kind of her to do it for Helen, 
though. Of course, Helen could not have 
done it herself.” 

“ Of course not,” 

“How provoking you are, Miss Spenser! 
Wouldn’t you have done it if you had been 
Charlotte ? ””. 

“T hope not.” 

. “Well, for my part,I think it was very 
kind of Charlotte.” 

“ I suppose Miss Tower wishes her sister to 
marry Captain Rymer ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ With or without her parents’ consent ? ” 

Margaret paused. “ You are in a bad 
humor, Miss Spenser. I wont tell you any 
more about it.” 

“ Well, let us talk of something else,” I 
said, in a tone that was meant to be the 
essence of good-temper, but which did not ap- 

ar to soothe Margaret. 

“Nothing that interests me interests you,” 
she said, pettishly. 

“It is ot that some things should not 
interest me,” I said, quietly. “These are pri- 
vate family affairs that you are telling me 
about, which I am sure your mamma and sis- 
ters would not wish me to know.” 

“ You are very conscientious,” she said, in 
an unpleasant tone. 

“T try to be,” I replied. 

“ Perhaps you will feel it to be your duty 
to go and tell mamma that I have been tell- 
ing es all this,” she said, bitterly, but evi- 
dently with some concern. 

“ Should you like me to do so?” 

« That question scarcely requires an answer, 
I should think, Miss Spenser.” 

“ Well then, let us agree from henceforth 
to talk of nothing that we should be ashamed 
of any one knowing. I don’t think you con- 
sider how completely you are putting your- 
self in my power by telling me these things. 
Some people would frighten you into doing 
whatever they wished, by threatening to tell 
your mamma what you would much rather 
she did not know.” 

“TI think too well of you to suppose you 
capable of doing that, Miss Spenser,” 

“ You know very little about me as yet, and 
it will be wise not to. trust me till you know 
more. Besides, these are not matters that 
you ought to discuss with any stranger.” 

That evening Mrs. Tower come into the 


schoolroom, and told me of the proposed 
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dance, adding, “ We shall be very happy to 
see you in the drawing-room, Miss Spenser, if 
you feel inclined to come.” ~ 

I thanked her, and replied that I wished to 
do exactly what would be most pleasing to 
her; but that if she had no desire on. the 
subject, I thought my deep mourning would 
scarcely be in character with a ball-room. 

I confess that I experienced some pleasure 
in showing them all that. my happiness did 
not depend upon joining the much-talked-of 
ball; and that I did not regard the being asked 
as such an honor and distinction as they 
seemed to considerit. Perhaps I was wrong; 
but it must be remembered that I had but 
just quitted a position which had entitled me 
to be invited to all parties in our neighbor- 
hood ; and to feel that I was now asked out 
of pity and commiseration, was a little gall- 
ing at first. Time, however, made me wiser; 
and when I saw how many governesses were 
wholly neglected on similar occasions, .I 
learned to think it a kindness in Mrs. Tower 
to feel for my loneliness, and to be grateful 
for any tokens of consideration which might 
be shown me. In time, also, I learnéd to re- 
member continually, what at first I was 
tempted to forget, that to those around me I 
was not Augusta Spenser, daughter of the 
well-known and much-respected vicar of Lang- 
tree, but merely Mrs. Tower’s governess ; and 
that small attentions, which I should formerly 
have taken as a right, must now be regarded 
as a favor; and that instead of being hurt- if 
a little condescension betrayed itself in the 
manner of bestowing them, I must overlook 
every thing but the kindness which proffered 
them, and feel humble and grateful for it.. <I 
do not say whether this is the true and right 
position of a governess in the nineteenth cen- 
tury ; but of one thing I am sure, that it is the 
only i of learning contentment, and that 
no true happiness or peace will be gained. un- 
til such a tone of mind has been acquired. 

It must not be supposed, however, that iI 
received kindness and attention in a cringing 
or servile manner. I believe my manner was 
little changed from what it had been in former 
times. My father and mother invariably 
checked any signs of pride or haughtiness in 
us, and we were taught to be as gentle and 
courteous to those Ronath us, as to’ those 
above us in rank. I experienced the benefit 
of this early training after I became a govern- 
ess. I had few habits to alter. Modesty and 
diffidence, which were so essential to my posi- 
tion, came to me naturally; and although I 
had many rebellious feelings to check in my 
inmost heart, and many a lesson of humilit 
to learn, I had only to demean myself as - 
had always been t to do, and none cauld 





complain of either forwardness or awkward- 
ness in my manner, hil. SuLERIBS 
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On the night in question, Mre. Tower 
kindly excused my appearing i: the drawing- 
room; but I did not think from her manner 
that my refusal was any satisfaction to her, 
and this gave me pleasure; for I had been 
haunted by the idea that she felt bound to 
invite me, and was doing so against her own 
wish, and that of the family. 

The ball, little as I was apparently concerned 
in it, led to a series of events that placed me 
in a most awkward and painful dilemma, an 
account of which shall be reserved for another 
chapter. 


CHAPTER V. 


For several days after the ball, Margaret’s 
visits to the schoolroom were long and fre- 
quent. She was never tired of telling me 
over and over again of the number of her 
partners, and the gallant speeches they made 
to her. I heard a full description of every 
dress in the room, and my table was littered 
over with ends of ribbon and artificial flowers, 
with which she made clumsy attempts at imi- 
tating some wreaths that had particularly 
struck her fancy. I must admit that my 
opinion of her character was not raised by 
what I then saw and heard. Frivolous as I 
had considered her before, I had not imagined 
that her head was really weak enough to be 
turned by the excitement of one evening ; but 
such was the case. I found it actually impossi- 
ble to persuade her to give her attention for a 
single fralf-hour to any of her studies; and I 
was much perplexed as to my duty when I 
found hour after hour slipping by, wasted in 
idle talk. More than once I resolyed to speak 
to Mrs. Tower, but she so evidently disliked 
being appealed to when Margaret was con- 
eerned, and had passed over in silence so 
many instances of indolence and frivolity that 
had come beneath her notice, that I as fre- 
quently determined to wait a day or two 
longer, in the hope that a change for the bet- 
ter might take place. 

From Margaret I heard that both Mr. and 
Mrs. Tower were so much annoyed at Cap- 
tain Rymer’s open and undisguised devotion 
to their daughter Helen, on the evening of 
the ball, that they had put a stop to all fur- 
ther intercourse between them; and that, 
much to the chagrin of the Misses Tower, he 
had not since been admitted to the house. I 
eould not forbear asking, on one occasion, 
whether Margaret knew the cause of her par- 
ents’ decided objection to an engagement, but 
only received for answer a somewhat hurried 
ond confused explanation, that Captain Rymer 
was unfortunately not such a sober, steady, 
prosy individual as her father and mother 
would have liked, and that because he was 
rather “ fast,” they had taken a prejudice 
against him. My own sympathies were cer- 
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tainly ow the side of the parents; and after 
receiving this information, I tried harderthan 
ever to check Margaret’s tongue, or, at all 
events, keep her from repeating to me all 
that passed in the family with regard to the 
subject. In this attempt I failed utterly. I 
had not then the experience I have since 
gained, or I might have succeeded better; 
but as I believe not afew governesses are 
placed in the same false and unpleasant posi- 
tion that I found myself gradually sinking 
into, I will detail my own experience on the 
subject, in the hope that some 


“ Forlorn and shipwrecked brother 
Seeing, may take heart again.” 


Some weeks yiassed by, and although it “4 
peared from Margaret’s reports that the su 
ject was less canvassed than formerly by the 
family, it did not seem.to me to be at all less 
thought of by the sisters, and more than once 
a presentiment crossed my mind that, far from 
dying a natural death, Helen Tower’s interest 
in Captain Rymer was only fostered by being 
crossed, and that mischief was secretly brew- 
ing. . 

About this time Margaret was a great deal 
with her sisters, and consequently less with 
me. They appeared to be taking her more 
into their confidence, and often went long 
walks together, to which Mrs. Tower made 
no objection, thinking, perhaps, that a long 
country ramble was better for Helen than a 
drive into the neighboring town, or a visit to 
a friend, when there was always a chance of. 
meeting Captain Rymer. For my own part 
I thought differently, and regarded with some 
suspicion the sudden fondness for country 
walks that had seized all three. It was not 
my place however to interfere, and I could not 
but rejoice over the many free afternoons that 
Margaret’s walks with her sisters gave me. 

One evening (it had been a wet day, and 
the Misses Tower had been unable to go out, 
and their equanimity was sorely disturbed), 
Margaret came into the schoolroom with her 
work, after the children were gone to bed. I 
saw at once the fretful state of her mind by 
the way she snapped her thread, and tossed 
down first one occupation and then another, 
unable to settle to do any thing. Finally, she 
took to pacing up and down the room, with 
her arms folded behind her, and began to vent 
her ill-humor. 

“ What a wretched day it has been!” 

“Rather showery,” I replied, “but we 
must expect some showery days at this season 
of the year.” 

“ Showery weather is the most provoking 
of all,” she said. “I can siand a downright, 
pouring wet day much better than these tire+ 
some little showers that come just when one 
doesn’t want them.” 
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I had nothing to say, so I made no reply. 

“Mamma is really so absurdly prudent,” 
she continued, petulantly ; “ it is ‘so ridiculous 
to suppose that a little sprinkling like this can 

ive one acold. Where is the use of being 
Hines up in the country, if one is to be 
afraid of every shower?” 

I could not help smiling at Margaret's 
newly acquired hardihood, for a short month 
before a fresh breeze or a slight mist was 
made a sufficient excuse for avoiding the daily 
exercise, ; 

“ Mrs. Tower is on the safe side, I dare 
say,”’ I observed, cautiously. 

“No, she is not on the safe side, for she 
has made us all intensely cross, We wanted 
above all things to take a particular walk to- 
day, and she Ras just spoiled our pleasure.” 

“ Where were you going ?” 

“Oh! a long way off, through some fields 
and down a glen, where there are quantities 
of blue-bells and primroses.” 

“Tt would have been very rash to go through 
the fields just after it had been raining,” I re- 
marked. “No doubt you will be able to get 
the flowers to-morrow or the day after.” 

‘No, that I’m sure wesha’n’t,” she said im- 
patiently. “You don’t know any thing about 
H, Miss Spenser. It must have been to-day 
or not at all.” 

I felt rather provoked at her tone, and 
asked, “ Will a shower of rain wash away the 
blue-bells and primroses ? ” 

‘No, of course not; but that was not the 
only object of our going. We had another 
very particular reason for wishing to go to- 
day, and we have not only been disappointed 
ourselves, but forced to disappoint somebody 
else ;” and Margaret dropped her voice mys- 
teriously, and gave a sagacious nod with her 
head, looking very important at having a 
secret to conceal. 

I suddenly became excessively uncomforta- 
ble, for I doubted not Ishould presently hear 
& confirmation of all my suspicions. I in- 
stantly changed fhe subject, and to my untold 
felief, she did not again revert to it. 

The fact that I had heard nothing in actual 
words to prove to me that the daughters were 
secretly acting in defiance of their parents’ 
wishes, gave me at first great comfort. I 
went to bed with an easy conscience, assurin 
myself that I knew nothing of their prossed 
ings which would be displeasing to the father 
and mother. But after I had pat out my 
candle, and lay quietly thinking it over in the 
dark, I began to see that I was palming off a 

revarication upon my conscience, and deriv- 
Ing comfort from it. What had actual words 
to do with the matter? I was as morally 
certain that a daily meeting took place be- 
tween Helen Tower and Captain rf mer, as 


if Margaret had told me so with her own 








sit 
lips.) Consequently, I was, in truth, a part 
rs the rs. that the daughters po 
carrying on with the parents; and if these 
foolish meetings resulted in an elopement or 
a secret marriage, I should not be free from 
responsibility in the matter. 

My mind was sadly harrassed by this view 
of the case, and I tossed restlessly from sidé 
to side, revolving what I ought todo. Some- 
times it appeared to me my duty to warn 
Margaret and her sisters that I was aware of 
their proceedings, and thus frighten them into 
giving up Captain Rymer altogether. But this 
Soul afford no guarantee for their not carry- 
ing on an intercourse in a still deeper and more 
subtle manner; and I had little doubt that 
if I thus brought myself into collision with 
the elder sisters, they would not rest satisfied 
until they had undermined me in their moth- 
er’s good estimation, and obtained my dis 
missal. Evidently this scheme was impracti- 
cable. 

The only other resource that presented it- 
self, was to acquaint Mrs. Tower with my 
suspicions, and trust to her judgment for 
quoting me as her authority or not. I fore- 
saw that, even in this case, I should probably 
render Cheverell Park a very unpleasant resi- 
dence to me; but if I did so through acting 
up to my duty, the consequences must not de- 
terme. Then again, in a fit of shrinking, I 
half resolved to wait a day or two until Icould 
get Madeleine’s advice, only the consideration 
that great mischief might occur during even 
this short interval, deterred me, and I finally 
fell asleep, resolved to seek a private inter 
view with Mrs. Tower the following day, men- 
tion my fears, and leave the rest in her hands. 

I awoke with a weight on my spirits the 
next morning, and felt relieved when I recol- 
lected that I should probably have some diffi- 
culty in obtaining an interview with Mrs. 
Tower, without arousing the suspicions of her 
daughters, for which there appeared no neces. 
sity. This hope was delusive, however, for of 
happened that Mrs. Tower was called out it 
the room upon business during breakfast-time, 
and, as I left the parlor afterwards, I met her 
alone in the hall. My heart failed me for # 
moment, and I almost determined to defer 
the dreaded request, but second thoughts were 
best, and, pausing, I observed, “Can I say a 
few words to you in private, daring the day, 
Mrs. Tower ? 

She looked surprised, but replied, “ Cer- 
tainly ; I will come to you in the schoolroom, 
immediately, Miss Spenser.” 

My heart throbbed; the dreaded moment 
was come; but I tried to calm myself by ree- 
ollecting that the sooner it came, the sooner 
it would be over, and Mrs. Tower could feel 
nothing but gratitude at my performing such 
a distasteful duty. I sent Flora to the nuré 
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sery, and took up my embroidery in the hope 
of composing my nerves. 

She came almost directly, and advancing 
with an air of kind concern, observed, “I 
hope nothing is wrong, Miss Spenser; you 
have no bad news to trouble you? ” 

This kind commencement gave me confi- 
dence, and I opened the subject quietly. 

“ Nothing is wrong that concerns me, thank 
rou, and perhaps you may think that in touch- 
ing on other subjects, not connected with me, 
I am overstepping the bounds of duty; but I 
can only assure you that it is most painful to 
me to say what I am about to say, and if it 
should be displeasing to you to hear, we can 
drop the subject at once.” 

“Pray do not keep me in suspense,” she 
remarked, anxiously. 

I grew confused as I approached the sub- 
ject, and hesitated and stammered, afraid of 

etting Margaret into trouble, yet wishing to 
e quite candid. 

“I have reasons for thinking,” I began, 
“ that the visits of Captain Rymer at Chever- 
ell Park, were not welcome to you and to 
Mr. Tower, and I have been told that you 
were anxious to discourage any intimacy be- 
tween him and the Misses Tower—” 

It was discouraging to observe Mrs. Tower 
‘raw herself up stiffly, and assume a Icok of 
cold dignity. I continued, “I should not 
have ventured to meddle on such a point, 
had I not reasons for thinking that the Misses 
Tower are in the habit of meeting Captain 
Rymer in their walks, and that I had no right 
to conceal my suspicions from you. If I have 
done wrong, pray forgive me. It has been 
most painful to me to speak, and I am afraid 
if the Misses Tower know that I have done so 
they will take a dislike to me, but I felt that 
I held a position of trust here—” 

“Say no more, Miss Spenser,” interrupted 
Mrs? Tower, in a tone that was meant to be 
kind, but was exceedingly stiff and cold. 
“ You have acted rightly. I trust you may 
be mistaken, but time will prove.” 

She left the room, and I felt far more com- 
pletely upset and uncomfortable than I had 
done while awaiting her arrival. I fancied 
that, after all, I must have mistaken my duty, 
and have interfered impertinently in what did 
not concern me, for such was*the impression 
left by Mrs. Tower’s manner. With some- 
what bitter feelings I said to myself that in 
future I would let things take their chance, 
and if the Misses Tower got into mischief their 
parents must take the consequences. It took 
me a long while to overcome the irritable, 
angry feelings that were roused in my mind, 
and I found myself once more in tears, pining 
for home and my mother and Madeleine. I 
grew calmer at last, however, and began to 
see that I had been unjust and hasty in my 





conclusions; and, going into my bedroom, I 
prayed for forgiveness, and for a humbler and 
milder spirit. As soon as I felt really com- 
»osed, I sent for the children, and the morn- 
ing passed quickly away. Every one was just 
as usual at luncheon time, and I strove hard 
to be the same; but I was painfully conscious 
in my manner, and fancied that my face was 
hotter than usual. No one appeared to no- 
tice me, and, as soon as luncheon was over, I 
took the children for a long country ramble, 
which completely restored my equanimity. 

Margaret was particularly out of sorts at 
tea-time, and the cause soon transpired, her 
mother having taken the elder daughters to 
pay some cals in the carriage, and desired 

argaret not to leave the grounds, as I had 
already started, and there was no one to walk 
with her. 

I went to bed with a light heart, after all, 
that night, and without any doubts as to 
whether I had performed my duty or not; 
but I still felt some uneasiness with regard to 
my own position in the house, and some fears 
that it might be influenced for the worse by 
the part I had taken during the day. 


CHAPTER VI. 


I Do not think that the Misses Tower were 
ever made acquainted with the fact that I had 
been the person to cast a suspicion upon their 
apparently innocent country walks. Mrs. 

ower was a woman of great judgment and 
discretion. She always avoided scenes, If 
she discovered that any thing was wrong, she 
never attempted to remedy the past, but set 
herself ony to work to prevent the recur- 
rence of the mischief in future. This was 
how she acted in the present instance. I do 
not think Captain Rymer’s name was ever 
mentioned between the mother and daugh- 
ters; but, day after day she arranged some 
scheme for employing the afternoon, taking 
care that her elder daughters should always 
7 her; and she never appeared to 
hear the objections, or observe the black, dis- 
contented looks, with which her proposal was 
usually received. 

I could not help thinking myself that per- 
fect openness would have answered better in 
the end between a mother and her daughters ; 
and I must admit that there did not exist 
that deep affection and respect in the Misses 
Tower’s hearts for their mother which I have 
observed where perfect confidence has been 
as much the mother’s happiness as the daugh- 
ters’ safeguard. I noticed also that Mrs. 
Tower was always restless and uneasy, evi- 
dently suspicious of every whisper, every 
meaning glance, every letter that came into, 
or went out of, the house. But that she suc- 
ceeded in effectually stopping all intercourse 
between Helen and Captain Rymer, I cannot 
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deny. The short-lived attachment speedily 
died a natural and painless death; the cap- 
tain soon afterwards left the neighborhood, 
and Helen transferred her affections to a very 
pleasing young barrister, whose attentions 
were happily more acceptable to her parents. 

I have always thought that Margaret 
guessed the cause of her walks with her sis- 
ters being stopped. She avoided the school- 
room for some time afterwards, and for more 
than a month volunteered no confidences, but 
treated me in a distant, formal manner. More 
than this she dared not do, for she knew well 
that if it transpired that I had warned Mrs. 
Tower, the first question that would naturally 
suggest itself to all minds, would be, “ How 
came Miss Spenser to know any thing about 
the matter?” and probably she thought my 
exculpation would be, “ Margaret told me.” 
. Her fear of her sisters, therefore, kept her 
quiet, and as I quietly acqueisced in her avoid- 
ance of the schoolroom, the affair dropped si- 
lently to the ground. 

I now come to a portion of my experiences 
that it is not a little painful to relate, though, 
having resolved to Sub back nothing that 
may be of benefit to others, I enter upon it 
without hesitation, hoping it may prove of 
service to some. 

When I had been rather more than six 
months at Cheverell Park, a second darge 
party was given, to which I was again invited. 
This time I gladly accepted the invitation, and 
looked forward with pleasure to joining once 
more in amusements which had formerly been 
a source of great enjoyment tome. I med- 
itated long upon my proper position in Mrs. 
Tower’s ball-room. I even gave full and 
anxious consideration to my dress, and finally 
decided that I would wear a high dress, in 
accordance with Madeleine’s advice, but that 
a high black silk dress would be out of char- 
acter in a ball-room. I thought it best, there- 
fore, to have a new white muslin made, with 
several deep, quiet tucks, and for my hair I 
- purchased some black velvet bows. Nothing 
could have been more calculated to escape 
notice of every kind than my toilette, when 
dressed. I had decided to decline all polkas 
and waltzes, but thought there could be no 
objection to my dancing a quadrille, if I had 
the opportunity. 

It may be imagined how forlorn and lonely 
I felt in the brilliantly lighted room, knowin 
no one, and seeing everybody’ sociable cad 
‘ merry around me. More than once I wished 
myself in my quiet schoolroom, and bitterly 
did I feel the anomalous position of a govern- 
ess in an English family. I knew that my 
birth and education were equal to those of 
most in the room; that my manners were as 
good, and my natural address as easy and 
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that I was not the least changed in essentials 
from the Augusta Spenser who had formerly 
been one of the happiest and most lively at 
such scenes. Where then was the change? 
I was a governess! I know not how it is— 
whether or not it is an evil capable of being 
remedied—whether it is possible to combine 
the ease and enjoyment of a young lady with 
the staid propriety of a governess. All I 
know is this, that as society is constituted in 
the nineteenth century, the only course open 
to a wise governess, is to acquiesce in its 
rules and etiquettes, and not examine too 
closely into the trials and humiliations it 
forces Open her. She must rise superior to 
such feelings ; she must fully realize that her 
occupation is an honorable one, which, if 
rightly used, can but reflect dignity upon her, 
and she must never try to throw aside the 
governess and assume the young lady, for 
such a step will be fatal to her influence over 
her pupils, and to her position in the family. 

But my reflections, as I sat in Mrs, Tower’s 
drawing-room, were not precisely of this sober, 
contented nature. I rebelled inwardly against 
my position. I felt angry with Mrs. Tower 
yfor having placed me in it. I felt indignant 
with the Titleses Tower for taking no notice of 
me, and irate with Margaret for the manner 
in which she was laughing and flirting with a 
conceited-looking young man, ata little dis- 
tance, steadily averting her eye all the time 
from the corner of the room in which I sat, 

Dancing commenced, but no one thought 
of me. How thankful should I have felt had 
they been dependent upon a piano for their 
music and J had been allowed to perform the 

art of musician thysaghout the whole even- 
ing! Some, in reading this confession, may 
feel contempt for the writer, but if.so, they 
have never known the bitter feelings that 
were stirred up in my heart that night; the 
intense, aching loneliness, the unwept -tears 
that gathered in my eyes throughout the 
evening; the miserable, uncharitable thoughts 
that passed through my mind about those 
around me; no, truly, weak and sinful as I 
was, I was more to be pitied than despised, 
for the trial was great. 

Dance succeeded dance; the dancers grew 
more and more lively, more and more en- 
grossed in ther occupation, less and less ob- 
servant of me. Several times I half rose to 
retire to my room, that I might give vent 
unseen to the bitterness of my spirit; but the 
dread of attracting attention, of appearing 
annoyed at the isolation of my situation, as 
often deterred me, and I sat down again. At 
length better thoughts entered my heart, and 
I prayed for strength to be able to resist the 
temptations of the wdvereest. Incongruous 
as such an action in such a place may appear, 





unembarrassed as those of any around me; 


Thad no hesitation in offering up a prayer, 
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with the sight of the dancers before my eyes, 
and the sounds of gallops and waltzes in my 
ears. I had always been taught that God 
was everywhere, and that his. ear was ever 
open to a humble, earnest prayer, offered un- 
der whatever circumstances, in whatever sit- 
vation. I grew more composed, and then 
for the first time began to see that there were 
others in as forlorn a position as myself, and 
those not governesses as I was, 

My attention was presently caught by hear- 
ing a very sweet-toned gentleman’s voice just 
behind me, ask in low accents, “ Can you tell 
me, Miss Wood, who that young lady in 
white muslin is? She is seated on the couch, 
and is more plainly dressed than any one in 
the room.” 

“What young lady do you mean? Oh! 
that one,—she is Mrs. Tower’s governess, and 
I think her name is Spenser. Mrs. Tower 
told me she was a clergyman’s daughter.” 

“Indeed! Do you think you could intro- 
duce me to her? She looks very forlorn.” 

“ Certainly, if you wish it,” was the reply, 
in a surprised tone, and presently Miss Wood, 
whom I had met on previous occasions at 
Cheverell Park, stood beside me, and intro- 
duced me to a young clergyman, whom I had 
before noticed in the room, on account of his 
pleasant face and gentlemanly manner. 

Mr. Rashleigh took a seat beside me, and 
I soon found myself talking to him on per- 
fectly equal, sociable terms. How rapidly 
had the dulness of the evening vanished! 
The rest was nothing but enjoyment to me. 
I discovered that he had a curacy in the 
neighborhood, that he knew all my favorite 
walks, had read most of my favorite books, 
and finally, the casual mention of my old 
home, led to the discovery that we had some 
mutual friends. 

His manner was sprung | pleasant, being 
quite free from any thing like flirting, and 
indeed rather grave than otherwise; yet it 
conveyed the impression that he was inter- 
ested in me, and took a pleasure in drawing 
out my character; and he had the power of 
giving a vivid interest to every subject he 
touched upon, which rendered him an unusu- 
ally agreeable companion. I have occasion- 
ally met such men since in the world, but not 
often, and I am inclined now to think, although 
prejudice made me judge far otherwise at the 
time, that they have none of them been of a 
very high or elevated tone of mind, but that 
this gift of pleasing led them to regard it 
as of more importance than it really is, and 
made them, consequently, very sensitive to 
the opinions of others. 

Very differently did I think at the time. 
Intense gratitude for the moment swallowed 
up every other sensation. -I was almost over- 
powered by the fact of a gentleman and a 
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clergyman singling out a poor neglected gov- 
erness, from a room full of elegant and aris- 
tocratic beauties, to converse with her for the 
greater part of an evening. The amount of 
reverence and admiration that the act inspired 
in me, mocks all my powers of description, 
It would be considered simply ludicrous by 
the greater part of my readers, did I attempt 
to embody it in words, but it would find an 
echo in the hearts of some few who have ex- 

erienced the desolation of spirit upon which 
it burst like a sunbeam. Those few will un- 
derstand it without further description, and 
it is for those that these experiences are al- 
most entirely transcribed. 

The evening at length drew to a close, and 
my new friend wished me a pleasant “ good- 
night.” I immediately retired to my room, 
too well satisfied at leaving the company with 
an agreeable impression, to wish to stay and 
have it effaced. . : 

I found it hard the next morning to settle 
into the dull routine of school-work, The 
events of the previous evening had unsettled 
meentirely. I felt as if I had been carried 
backward, for a few short hours, into m 
former life. While talking to Mr. Rashleig 
I had escaped from the governess for a time, 
and many a pleasurable sensation of independ- 
ence and equality had returned in full force. 
His manner had made me feel that, despite 
the decupation that necessity had forced upon 
me, I was a lady by birth and education, and 
that I was not only entitled to his respect, 
but actually possessed it. I do not think 
there was any thing wrong in /1I this; it can- 
not be denied that the sensations were but 
natural. Iwas not in love. I hope I was 
not weak or foolish enough to fall in love with 
a stranger, simpiy because he treated me with 
a kindness and courtesy that bitter experience 
had taught me were wanting in the world at 
large. I believe that fervid gratitude was all 
that I felt, or at least, believed myself to feel 
at the time; though, on looking back through 
a vista of many years, I will candidly own 
that I now think my feelings towards him, 
even after that short acquaintance, were such 
that they could without difficulty, have ripened 
into love, had he given me reason to think my 
love was desired. Many years have passed 
over my head since then, but even now m 
cheeks tingle as I make this confession. 
young governesses, beware! The loneliness 
and desolation of our lot make us peculiarly 
susceptible to kindness and consideration, and 
the world should pity, and not condemn us, if 
cur starved and withered hearts respond too 
warmly to these rare tokens of interest and 
sympathy. Yet for our own sakes we should 
beware. Many a governess has fondly brooded 
over small signs of kindness, until she has 
ended in imagining that what sprang only 
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from Christian courtesy, had its origin in a 
warmer and more individual feeling, and has 
ended by experiencing all the bitterness of 
unrequited love. Nor is it altogether fair to 
those who take compassion on our isolation, 
that they should be unable to do so with- 
out danger of arousing feelings and kindling 
hopes which are far from their own minds. 
We have no safeguard but in praying against 
such temptations, and in trying to throw our 
hearts entirely into our duties. It may be 
wisely said to all classes, that if God wills 
that any should marry, he will bring it about 
without any scheming or manceuvring on our 

art, but to no class is this saying so applica- 

le as to governesses. ‘They must bear it in 
mind, me act upon it, if they wish rightly to 
perform their duties. A governess cannot 
_ her undivided attention to her pupils, and 

e musing upon marriage at the same time. 
She must be content to leave her future in 
God’s hands, and bow meekly to whatever lot 
he may ordain for her. 

At the time I am speaking of, I had no 
thoughts of marriage connected with Mr. 
Rashleigh, though it cannot be denied that he 
occupied a large portion of my thoughts 
throughout the day. I believe sincerely that 
I struggled hard against the listlessness that 
continually crept over me during lesson hours. 
I remember that, through fear of not having 
done full justice to Flora in the morning, I 
made her come to me, much against her will, 
for another hour in the afternoon, since Mar- 
ange was too much tired to give any time to 


er studies on that day. 

I spent the evening in writing a long letter 
to my mother, giving her a full account of the 
ball, with every little detail that 1 thought 
likely to interest her; and certainly my 
thoughts must have been simple and innocent, 
for I wrote a glowing description of my new 
friend, and the kindness he had shown me, 
without a thought of shame that the letter 
would be read by my sisters as well as my 
mother. 

It may be wondered at that I should dwell 
80 much upon so commonplace a subject as, 
the casual attention of a gentleman in a ball- 
room; but many a smaller event than this 
threw a tint of coloring over my quiet, mo- 
notonous life, and were I to restrict my narra- 
tive to the recital of only great facts and start- 
ling incidents, my tale were soon told. 


CHAPTER VII. 


THE weeks passed quietly, and uneventfully 
by, and all my pleasant thoughts of Mr. 
Rashleigh and the ball “ faded into twilight 
grey,” and were only mused on occasionally, 
as a bright green spot ina — and path- 
less waste. Day after day brought the same 
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trials. At length the prospect of a little var 
riety appeared in an invitation for Margaret 
and Flora to a juvenile party in the neighbor- 
hood, in which invitation I was included, 
After spending a whole morning in express- 
ing her extreme scorn at the idea of joining a 
juvenile party, Margaret ended by perce | 
her scruples and accepting the invitation, an 

the whole of the afternoon, and the greater 
part of the next few days, were spent in con- 
cocting a wreath and bouquet that should 
looked as little juvenile as possible. Ihad-no 
need to disturb myself about my dress; it 
could be but creditable for a governess to ap- 
pear twice or thrice, or a dozen times, in the 
same dress, provided it was a suitable one, 
which, happily white muslin can never fail to 
be, for any description of party, at any hour of 
the day. ‘The party was a particularly pleasant 
one to me, for 1 no longer found myself 
obliged to sit in a quiet corner and speak to 
no one, but my energies had full scope in 
dancing with the children, playing quadrilles 
for them, and starting them in their games, 
Mrs. Morris, the lady of the house, treated 
me with great kindness, and I felt my spirits 
rise proportionably, until, in turning suddenly 
round upon a mirror at the upper end of the 
room, I almost started to see a bright color 
upon the usually pale face that met my gaze. 

About an. hour before supper, feeling a little 
exhausted, I retired to a quiet couch in the 
corner of the room, and contented myself with 
looking on. Presently a commotion at the 
door intimated that another guest had ar- 
rived, even at that late hour, and almost im- 
mediately Mr. Morris entered the room with 
Mr. Rashleigh. I was greatly pleased at have 
ing met him once more, but the pleasure was 
rapidly superseded by a chill fear that I should 
not be recognized, and that his geatle, cour- 
teous attentions would be given to some one 
else. I watched him eagerly as he spoke to 
Mrs. Morris, and made jocose remarks to 
some of the children. He appeared perfectly 
at home there, and knew every one, exchang- 
ing a few words with each as he passed round 
| the room. 

The time seemed interminable until he ap- 
proached my corner of the room, and then I 
grew 80 foolishly restless and nervous in.won- 
dering what my greeting would be, that I 
could have wished to. see him turn back and 
retrace his steps. I need ::ot liave feared. 
With an expression of surprise and satisfac- 
tion he shook hands with me, and having then 
completed the circuit of the room, dropped 
naturally upon the couch at my side. 

I will candidly own that I was much grati- 
fied at this renewal of our acquaintance. My 
kind friends were not so many in number as 
that one more or less was a matter of no con- 





duties, the same small interest. the same 


sequence tome. If possible I found him even 
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pleasanter than on the former occasion. The 
gentle deference of his manner never varied 
and he renewed the conversation of our Idst 
meeting in a way that showed it had left an 
impression on his mind. We continued our 
discussion of books, and this led on to a com- 
parison of the merits of different poets. We 
each had our favorites, and in defending our 
peculiar tastes, and quoting passages in sup- 
im ~4 our opinions, much time slipped hap- 
vily by. 

mM Is it possible you have never read The 
Princess !” he exclaimed at length. “ Why, 
it is one of Tennyson’s best poems. I must 
lend it you. How shall I contrive to let you 
have it P” 

I hesitated ; the temptation was sore. This 
kind of intercourse would cast a charm over 
my dull life that made my pulses beat with 

leasant anticipation. But was it wise ? 
ould Madeleine have approved it? Was it 
likely to be pleasing to Mrs. Tower? Had 
Mr. Rashleigh been a married man, I need 
not have doubted, but he was not so. I felt 
unable to decide hastily as to the wisest course 
to pursue, but a vague notion lurked in my 
mind that the least pleasant course is usually 
the safest, and thanking him cordially, I de- 
clined the offer. 

The moment the words were cut of, my 
mouth a burning flush covered my face, as the 
discourtesy of the refusal presented itself to 
my mind. Mr. Rashleigh did not appear to 
regard it in the same light. He evinced no 
surprise, but went on discussing the poet in 
question, as if scarcely conscious of my last 
speech. Yet I felt intuitively that such was 
not the case; and the delicacy thus displayed, 
and the inexpressible gratification of feeling 
my motives understood and appreciated, in- 
— my admiration and respect in no small 

gree. 

he evening, like all other pleasant even- 
ings, came to an end at last, and I returned 
home with my charges. . It never crossed my 
mind to be otherwise than greatly rejoiced at 
having met my new friend again, though I 
doubt whether more pleasure or pain resulted 
from this renewal of the acquaintance. I was 
unsettled for my duties again the next morn- 
ing, and trifling vexations that I had previ- 
ously borne with contentment, and almost in- 
difference, seemed wholly insupportable. I 
had difficulty in controlling my temper, which 
was usually even and placid; 1 was irritable 
with Flora, and short with Margaret, who, 
owing to the excitement of the previous even- 
ing, was particularly trying. 

For several days I was restless and discon- 
tented. I do-not know that I thought much 
of Mr. Rashleigh, but whenever I felt slighted 
and neglected, the remembrance of his cour- 
teous manner and evident deference to my 
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opinion came across me with an effect at once 
soothing andirritating. Discontent grew upon 
me day by day, until at last I found myself 
fretting at my position, and entirely unfitte4 
for the duties I had to perform. A miserable 
time ensued. I became impatient to see to the 
end of my probation, envious of those whose 
lot raised them above the trials to which I 
was subjected. I felt a feverish longing to 
return to my mother and sisters, and at times 
indulged in angry thoughts that they should 
all be living happily together while I was in 
exile, forgetting that it was by my own choice 
I left them, and only remembering at Jast, 
with sensations of bitter self-reproach, the 
long and constant letters I received from 
them, and my mother’s still unabated grief at 
having me separated from her. 

These feekngs subsided at length, and I 
was able to see how sinful the indulgence of 
them had been without inquiring into their 
true cause, I involuntarily connected their 
origin with my meeting with Mr. Rashleigh, 
yet I could not bring myself to wish that we 
might not meet again, but satisfied my con- 
science by resolving that any future meeting 
should not be attended with similar results. 

We did meet again before long, and often 
afterwards. I found him always the same in 
manner, and although I noticed that his be- 
havior to other ladies was as courteous and 
pleasing as it was to me, I still fancied, with 
or without reason, that his interest in me was 
greater than in most of those around us, and 
that my conversation afforded him more pleas- 
ure than that of most people. 

Mrs. Tower and her daughters did not usu- 
ally appear to observe the attention with which 
he treated me ; only one night as we were ali 
returning from a Christmas dance in the 
neighborhood, I heard Helen Tower say to 
her sister, a8 they put on their opera cloaks 
—“*Mr. Rashleigh tee made Miss Spenser 
the object of his devotion to-night. I wonder 
who it will be next.” 

The words were painfully jarring, and run 
unceasingly in my ears the whole night. An 
here, before I proceed further, I must state 
that to this moment I do not believe Mr. 
Rashleigh ever thought he was a flirt. Ican- 
not deny that he was culpably inconsiderate 
of the effect his attentions might produce; 
and I have since heard of more than one in- 
stance in which young ladies have fancied his 
peculiarly pleasing manner was indicative of 
a special and individual interest felt in them. 

Such was my case. I was not foolishly fan- 
ciful or susceptible, and it was some time be- 
fore I allowed myself to indulge in the thought 
that he indeed cared for me. But the thought 
did steal in unawares at length, and truth . 
obliges me to confess that there was happiness 
in the idea, and that after it had once fully 























dawned upon me, it cast sunshine upon every 
shadow, and opened out before me a bright, 
vague future. 

It may be thought unmaidenly that I should 
have indulged in such dreams before receiv- 
ing actual proofs of Mr. Rashleigh’s regard 
for me; and perhaps I was too premature in 
drawing such conclusions from his attentions ; 
but my great loneliness and pining for affec- 
tion must"plead my excuse; and thus much I 
may say in my own defence, that I did not 
allow the belief to influence my behavior 
towards him in the smallest degree, except 
in being more studiously retiring, and watch- 
ful not to attempt to thrust myself into con- 
tact with him in any way. 

I no longer found any difficulty in perform- 
ing my duty by my pupils. Without actually 
allowing myself to make schemes for the 
future, I had ceased to frec at my present lot, 
or speculate as to the probable length of its 
duration, I felt even in spirits, calm, cheer- 
ful, and energetic ; good-tempered with Flora, 
forbearing with Margaret, and full of love and 
sympathy for those at home. 

Thus time passed: on, and summer at length 
arrived, My acquaintance with Mr. Rash- 
leigh had been of nine months’ duration ; 
and although I cannot repeat a word or an 
action of his duriug that time, which actually 
justifies the impression that existed in my 
mind, yet I am sure it was not without some 
reason that I yielded to it. 

One morning joined the family as usual 
at Juncheon-time. ‘They were sometimes ex- 
ceedingly irregular at this meal, and on this 
day in particular, several were absent, and 
only Mrs, Tower sat down with us, Soon 
afterwards the Misses Tower entered in their 
riding costume, and laying aside their hats, 
joined us without any further toilette. 

“ Have yeu had a pleasant ride, Charlotte ?” 
asked her mother. 

“ Very, mamma, thank you; we rode into 
Westow, and executed the commissions, and 
as there was plenty of time, we returned 
home by way of the Grange, and inquired 
after Mrs, Upton.” 

“ Mary Uptor saw us from the window,” 
chimed in Helen, “ and came out and entreated 
us to go in, so we had the horses put up, and 
went in and sat some time with them.” 

“ And heard some news that astonished us,” 
said Charlotte. “ Mr. Rashleigh was married 
last week, and it appears that he has been en- 
gaged for some time, although very few peo- 
ple about here were aware of it.” 

“The lady was very young,” observed 
Helen, “and it has only been an acknowl- 
edged engagement for a short time, but Mrs. 
Morris, who is in his confidence, says it has 
been a long attachment.” 
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“ Then, I suppose Mr. Rashleigh will leave 
Westow now,” remarked Mrs. Tower. 

“No; he has taken that small house just 
out of the town, near the Morris’, and Mrs. 
Morris is superintending the papering and 
furnishing. They are expected home in a 
fortnight, and there is such excitement in 
Westow about the young bride.” 

“Mrs. Morris has seen her, and says she is 
a very sweet-looking girl,” said Helen. “I 
am ‘sure I hope Mr. Rashleigh will be a little 
less profuse in his attentions for the future, 
. the bride will not have a very agreeable 
ot.’ 

“Tt is all manner with him,” said Mrs. 
Tower. “He is the same toso many people, 
and never seems to consider that a miscon- 
struction may be put upon his attentions.” 

“Tt is all very well for a single man,” said 
Charlotte, “ but will hardly sit well on a mar- 
ried man, or be pleasing to a young wile.” 

‘As it is, lexpect she will hear a great 
many rumors that will make her uncomforta- 
ble,” added Helen. “ He has been talked of 
in so many quarters.” ; 

“I am sure Mary Upton thought he ad- 
mired her at one time,” said Charlotie; “ he 
always used to single her out from a room 
full of people, and devote himself to her for 
a whole evening. I thought she looked 
rather conscious when she told us the news 
to-day.” } 

“ And yet one could not call Mr. Rashleigh 
a flirt,” mused Helen. “ His manners are so 
grave and subdued,” 

“T believe his intentions to be innocent,” 
said Mrs. Tower; “ but Lam exceedingly glad 
to hear he is married, for I have always been 
expecting him to get into trouble.” 

Satie was by this time over. I rose 
and went to my own room. My head was 
throbbing, my hands were trembling. My 
dream was over ; the quiet life of a governess 
lay before me once more in the vast future; 
the glow that had lately lent such a bright- 
ness to it had faded away; only the dreary 
gray of a winter sky remained. 
~ Yet I was wonderfully calm. I shed no 
tears, I indulged in no regrets. I was nat 
sufficiently collected for prayer, but I took my 
prayer-book, which lay on the toilet-table, and 
read over the psalms for the day. I am not 
sure that ] entered into them, or was actually 
conscious of any thing but the familiar phrases, 
and a certain deadening of thought for the 
time being, but the effect was good. When 
I had finished, I felt’ more equal to consider- 
ing what I ought to do. This did not require 
much reflection; my duty was plain, 1 must 
pul away the past asa dream, and thraw my- 
self into the small duties and interests of the 
present moment. I pined for fresh air to 
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cool my head, yet the thought of a solitary 
walk was unendurable. A scrap of paper Jay 
on the table. I took it up and wrote in pe 
ceil,“ Are you inclined for a long walk? 1 
have a wish to go to the top of Harrowbridge 
hill this afternoon, and we might read Ger- 
man in the evening, if you would like it.” I 
twisted it into a note, and going to the nur- 
sery door, desired Flora to take it to her sis- 
ter Margaret. In five minutes she returned, 
with the message that Margaret was putting 
on her bonnet. 

I was not dull during the walk; on the 
contrary, I talked more than usual, Mar- 
garet was in high _— and the fresh breeze 
on the top of the heath-covered hill was ex- 
hilarating. We were both completely ex- 
hausted when we returned, and the German 
Jesson was postponed until the nextday. She 
went to bed soon efter tea, and I followed 
her example. I was too tired to lie awake 
and think, and a good night’s rest, if it did 
not restore the lost tone to my mind, yet 
gave me bodily strength to struggle against 
the depression that hung on my spirits, 

It was not only the news of Mr. Rashleigh’s 
marnage that weighed on my heart ; the con- 
viction that I had been guilty of unmaidenly 
conjectures, and had imagined love where 
noue existed, was inexpressibly wounding to 
my pride. I felt lowered in my own self-es- 
teem. I thought how grieved and astonished 
Madeleine would be. if she were acquainted 
with the hopes that had been buoying me up 
for months. This idea pressed heavily on 
me. J felt like a hypocrite when I wrote 
home in a strain that led them all to believe 
I was cheerful and contented. If only Made- 
leine knew how weak and silly I had been, I 
should care less. At length, when a few days 
had elapsed, and this trouble still haunted 
me; I resolved to write and confess all to her; 
and even if her esteem for me was lessened 


‘ jn consequence, I felt I should deserve it, and 


that her sympathy and advice would be very 
comforting. I penned a long, and most hum- 
ble and regretful letter to her, entreating her 
not to love me less for the weakness of which 
I had been guilty, and begging her to believe 
that I had sufficient strength of mind to shake 
off the effects of the shock, and to fulfil my 
duties as if it had never occurred. I bound 
her to secrecy, and petitioned for an early an- 
wer. : 
Very miserable days of suspense were the 
three that elapsed before an answer arrived, 
but it came at last, and with a beating heart 
I carried it to the seclusion of my own room, 
that no eye might witness the emotion with 


-which I could not but read it. Thank God! 
‘it contained for me nothing but sympathy 
‘and comfort, and assurances of a sister’s un- 


changing love. There was not a word or ex- 





pression in the whole letter that could be eon- 
strued into a proof of disappointment or les- 
sened esteem. Madeleine felt for me most 
deeply and tenderly, and although she ad- 
mitted that I had certainly been weak in com- 
ing to premature conclusions upon what had 
proved insufficient grounds, she expressed 
only the gentlest pity for my unhappy mis- 
take, and urged me not to yield to despon- 
dency, or to reproach myself too much for the 
thoughts I had indulged in. 

I was very greatly soothed and comforted 
by the letter, and felt able to go through my 
daily routine in a far more happy and con- 
tented temper. My greatest trial lay in be- 
ing forced to struggle against the miserable 
temptation of trying to pry into the unknown 
future. Had I yielded to this I should prob- 
ably have given up in despair, not having 
courage to face a lifetime spent in my present 
sphere of duty. I did struggle, however, and 
I conquered, and I have lived to thank God 
that strength was given me to doso. For 
many months I toiled on from day to day, 
putting aside all thoughts of the morrow, and 
endeavoring to live for the improvement of 
the present hour only. At the end of that 
time, I had regained so much of my .former 
buoyancy of spirit, that I was no longer foreed 
to keep the same rigid guard over myself, but 
discovered, with much thankfulness, that the 
trifling events of the present moment could 
interest and amuse me, without suggesting 
the doubt whether they were destined to form 
the only change and variety in a Jong life. A 
month spent at home, the following Christ- 
mas, a the cure, and when I returned, 
and accidentally met Mr. Rashleigh and his 
young wife at an evening party at Mra. Mor- 
ris’, I could admire her beauty, and talk with 
him over the books we had been reading, 
without any fear of disturbing my peace of 
mind. 


CONCLUSION. 


TEN years have elapsed since the events 
occurred which I have been recording, I 
have ceased to be a governess, and God has 
willed that I should have a home of my-own, 
and a kind husband. But before dilating 
upon the blessings of my present lot, I must 
go back and give a hasty outline of the con- 
linuation and conclusion of my career as a 
governess. 

I lived four years at Cheverell Park, and 
only left because Mr. Tower met with some 
considerable losses, and found it necessary to 
retrench his expenses, and send Flora to 
school. Of course, during the whole of that 
time, I had trials and annoyances to bear with, 
but they decreased as Mrs. ‘Tower and her 
daughters learned to know me better, and as 
experience proved that I had no wish to 
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thrust myself forward, but was content with 
the subordinate and modest position of a gov- 
erness, [I frankly own that | believe the fam- 
ily at Cheverell Park would have been just 
one of those, so: frequently complained of, who 
treat governesses with scorn and hauteur, had 
I given them the opportunity for doing so. 
But I also believe that such treatment is im- 
practicable where the governess keeps strictly 
to her own path of duty, and never presumes, 
or exposes herself to the annoyance of being 
repelled and slighted. It is impossible that 
a mother should desire a governess, however 
lady-like and accomplished, to occupy a foot- 
ing of equality with her own daughters, It 
may seem hard to the governess, if she has 
been brought up in the same sphere of life, 
but she must remember that whatever her an- 
tecedents, she is a governess. 

It may be very pretty in the daughters of a 
house to be lively in manner, quick at repar- 
tee, conversable with gentlemen; but these 
qualities would be far from pleasing in a gov- 
erness, No mother could be expected to ap- 
prove of such conduct in the person to whom 
she intrusted her children’s education. Only 
one course then remains. Since all means 
of earning a livelihood have their disadvan- 
tages, it ought to be considered inseparable 
from the lot of a governess that such ways 
should be at once renounced; and if any 
young lady, who particularly excels in the art 
of pleasing, and is yet reduced to gain her 
own livelihood, feels that she is unable to lay 
aside such manners, and assume the sober 
gravity requisite, she should feel sure that she 
is unfitted for the task, and turn her attention 
to some other means of support. As a com- 
panion, lively manners and easy. conversation 
may be a desirable qualification, but not as a 
governers. 

As Flora grew older, and my character 
became more thoroughly understood, I joined 
the family more than had been at first per- 
mitted. Occasionally I was asked to dine at 
the late dinner, and Mrs. Tower kindly invited 
me to bring my work into the drawing-room 
when I found the evening lonely. I took ad- 
vantage but sparingly of this invitation, feel- 
ing that however kindly they might compas- 
sionate my solitude, yet there could not but 
be a constraint over the free family inter- 
course when I was present. Frequently, when 
music was the order for the evening, Marga- 
ret would come and fetch me to take part in 
a madrigal, or play the bass of a duet. I was 
never too proud for these subordinate parts, 
for I felt that it was right that Margaret and 
her sisters should be first in every thing in 
their father’s house. 

Helen Tower’s marriage took place while I 
was still at Cheverell Park, and Margaret 
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was engaged to be married when I left. I 
cannot say that I felt. any strong attachment 
to any of the family, from first to last, with 
the exception of Robert, although Mrs. 
Tower was uniformly kind to me, and was 
really sorry when circumstances compelled 
me to leave. I had no difficulty in meeting 
with a second situation, as I received high 
testimonials from Mrs..Tower. 

My second home was in the family of a 
clergyman. I had four pupils, varying in 
age from eight to fourteen, and as they were 
not old enough to subject me to the annoy- 
ances I had at first experienced with the Misses 
Tower, and their mother was a gentle, sen- 
sible woman, who invariably treated me with 
kindness and courtesy, I passed many very 
happy years in the family, and only left them 
to enter a home of my own. My four years’ 
experience in Mrs. Tower’s household enabled 
me to avoid much that was disagreeable when 
I entered upon my second sphere of duty, 
and gave me a certain amount of standing 
and dignity, that I had at first greatly felt in 
want of. It was with feelings of real regret 
that I left Mr. Woodbourne’s house; and I 
must always take the greatest interest in the 
future of my pupils, especially that of the 
youngest, whose character I moulded, as far 
as I was able, into my ideal of womanly ex- 
cellence, and who will always be very dear to 
me, as I have the happiness of thinking I am 
to her. Mr. and Mrs. Woodbourne parted 
with me as with a valued friend, and assured 
me of a warm welcome whenever I should 
find time and opportunity for paying them a 
visit. 

Meanwhile, the school, which supported — 
my dear mother and sisters, prospered, as 
any school conducted by Madeleine must 
have prospered. The first two years were 
anxious years certainly. They had a great 
number of applications, but very few brought 
any result, as — were fearful of commit- 
ting their children to the charge of untried 
teachers. Madeleine’s hopefulness never 
failed her in this season of doubt. She said 
she was glad to have difficulties at the outset, 
when they were full of strength and energy 
to meet them and trample them under foot; 
that it would be infinitely more trying to start 
with a good school and find the numbers fall 
off by degrees; that she preferred owing her 
popularity, if ever she became popular, to her 
own merits and industry, rather than to the 
recommendations of her friends. I think my 
mother and Susan would often have been 
tempted to despair if it had not been for 
Madeleine’s high, fearless spirit, which seemed 
to surmount every obstacle, and take a pleas- 
ure in mastering difficulties. In time we be- 
gan to see that perseverence, and the real 
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ability my sisters possessed, was taking effect, 
and their numbers slowly, but steadily in- 
creased. 

Madeleine never married, although she had 
opportunities of doing so had she desired. 
She devoted herself to my mother, and when 
Susan married, which she did a short time 
before myself, Madeleine continued to carry 
on the school, which was large and prosper- 
ous, with the aid of some competent assist- 
ants. 

For several years the arrangement by 
which it had been agreed that I should share 
my earnings with my mother wes allowed to 
continue; and it was one of my greatest 
sources of happiness at that time, that I felt 
my exile from home was instrumental in alle- 
viating the anxiety that was pressing heavily 
on my dear mother during the few years that 
Madeleine’s efforts did not appear likely to 
meet with success. When, at length, the} 
prospects of the schoo] took a turn, and 
euahs in a larger income than they had | 
ever dared anticipate, my mother resolutely | 
refused to accept any part of my earnings, | 
in which refusal she was supported by Mad- 
eleine, and I was forced, unwillingly, to sub- 
mit to the arrangement. J satisfied my mind, 
however, by always setting aside the sum) 
that had formerly been sent home, and in- 
vesting il, that if ever my mother’s circum- 
stances changed, it might be ready for her 
use ; if not, as proved to be the case, I thought 
it would be a provision, or the beginning of! 
a provision, for myself, in anticipation of the 
time when work would be less pleasing than 
Thad hitherto found it. 

I first met my husband during one of my 
visits home. He was a‘solicitor in the town 
where Madeleine started her school. I was 
well pleased to make his acquaintance in this 
way, rather than while occupied in my duties. 
We were engaged for some time, for Mr. 
Russell was a young man, and had to make 
his way through great difficulties before he 
could secure a certain income. It was a joy- 
ful day for all parties when we first returned 
home after our marriage, and it completed 
my dear mother’s felicity when she had me 
settled within ten minutes’ walk of her own 
home, and could pay me a daily visit. 

And now, in few words, let me sum up the 
result of my experience as a governess. It 
cannot be denied, in the first place, that trials 
and humiliations are inseparable from the lot 
of a governess; but it is 7 certain that 
their extent and duration depend in a great 
measure on herself. The more fully she 
bears in mind, and acts upon the knowledge, 
that she is a governess, the less acutely she 
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will feel the annoyances of the position, and 
the less will she be reminded of it by the 
manner of others. That the position is fre- 


‘quently ill-defined and incongruous to the 


birth and education of the person herself 
cannot be doubted; but, such as it is, it must 
be submitted to, and borne with patience and 
resignation. Above all things, I should say, 
that it was desirable that governesses should 
strive rather to “bear those ills they have, 
than fly to others that they know not of;” 
no family ean be without certain drawbacks 
and failings, but if the governess leaves in 
the hope that in some other family she will 
be subjected to less discomfort, she will al- 
most invariably be disappointed. She may 
not meet with the same trials, but she will 
probably find others quite as hard to bear ; 
and should a spirit of restlessness, and a love 
of change grow upon her, it must inevitably 
make her unsettled and dissatisfied for the 
rest of her life. Under such circumstances 
she will make no permanent friends, nor will 
she meet with that respect, to which a person 
who has lived some years in one family is en- 
titled. 

In pursuing this subject 1 can but repeat 
much that I have. already said, therefore I 
will conclude before I ath tempted to become 
wearisome ; only hoping that the simple de- 


| tail of what one governess had to endure, and 


the line of conduct she found most advisable 
to pursue, both for her own comfort, the 
good of her pupils, and the interest of their 
parents, may prove some guide and assistance 
to others struggling on amidst equal, and 
perhaps greater difficulties; or may at least 
encourage them when they. feel inclined to 
despair, by reminding them that others have 
also felt the same heart-loneliness and pining 
for affection and sympathy, which makes their 
lot so hitter. 

I will close with two verses that have often 
brought me strength and consolation, when I 
have been feeling most sad and lonely :— 


“There are who sigh that no fond heart is 
theirs, 
— them best—Oh, vain and selfish 
sigh ! 
Out of the bosom of His love He spares— 
The Father spares the Son, for thee’), * die : 
For thee He died—for thee He lives again : 
O’er thee He watches in His boundless reign. 


“Thon art as much His care, as if beside 
Nor man nor angel lived in heaven or earth: 
Thus sunbeams pour alike their glorious tide 
To light up worlds, or wake an insect’s 
mirth ; 
They shine and shine with unexhausted store— 
Thou art thy Saviour’s darling —seek no 
more.” E. E. T. 














From All The Year Round. 
CLEOPATRA’S NEEDLE. 

IN a ditch at Alexandria there is lying one 
of the greatest curiosities in the world. Itis 
the property of the British nation; but the 
British nation in general does not seem to 
care about it. The case is different, however, 
with some sections of the British public who 
pass throngh Egypt in their passage to or 
from India or Australia: the majority bring 
away a portion of this curiosity: it being 
nothing more or less than Cleopatra’s Needle. 

There it lies in a ditch, the butt end of the 
shaft embedded in the earth. The last time 
the writer saw it (not very long ago), a Brit- 
on was sitting upon it, knocking off enough 
of the inscribed stone for himself and fellow 
travellers with a hammer. The writer expos- 
tulated with his brother Briton, and reminded 
him that that wonderful relic of bygone days 
did not belong to him, but had been hand- 
somely presented to the British nation, and 
therefore belonged to it. “ Well, I know it 
does,” he answered, “ and as one of the Brit- 
ish nation I mean to have my share.” 

An officer of the Bengal Engineers, who 
was coming home on sick leave, protested 
that the removal of the needle to England was 
not only feasible, but, comparatively, an easy 
task. “ Captain (now Admiral) W. H. Smyth, 
of the Royal Navy,” he added, “ one of the 
most scientific officers in the service, who was 
out here for many years surveying, on his re- 
turn to England represented to the British 
government that the needle might be easily 
removed at a comparatively smal! cost. 

Mehemet Ali gave to the British this nee* 
dle, and to the French the obelisk now in 
Paris. The latter was then upwards of five 
hundred miles from Alexandria. The French 
at once set to work to remove their gift, and, 
great as the difficulty was, they accomplished | 
their task gallantly, and set the obelisk up in 
their beautiful city of Paris, where it adorns 
the 1 ,ace de la Concorde. 

Admiral Smyth, as already mentioned, on 
his return to England, called on a minister of 
state, and expressed regret that no steps had 
been taken to remove Cleopatra’s Needle. 
He recommended that Lieutentant (now Sir 
William) Symonds, R.N., who was then har- 
bor-master at Malta, should be charged with 
the mission, as he, Lieutenant Symonds, was 
an officer of great ability and energy, and not 
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captiously and flippantly, demanded whether 
an Egyptian obelisk in London would not be 
an anomaly? To this the admiral replied 
that Cleopatra’s Needle in Waterloo-place, 
with “Nelson and the Nile” and “ Abercrom- 
bie and Alexandria,” would be as appropriate a 
reminder for posterity in London as any thing 
that could be done by the Parisians in Paris. 
The conference was abruptly broken off with 
these words from the minister: “ Oh! I dare 
say Chantrey would cut us one in Aberdeen- 
shire for less money than it would cost to 
bring the other away.” Gonnini de Manon- 
court, in his Voyage dans la Haute et Basse 
Egypte, predicts that Pompey’s Pillar will 
only be recognized in after ages as the monu- 
ment of the French ; and for this reason— 
that the names of the soldiers who fell at the 
glorious storming of Alexandria were en- 
graved on the column by order of Napoleon 
Bonaparte. 

Since his return to England the writer has 
seen a copy of the work of Admiral Smyth, to 
which the officer of the Bengal Engineers 
alluded. It contains the details of the well- 
known exploit in connection with Pompey’s 


Pillar :— 


“The magnificent column generally called 
Pompey’s Pillar was 4 severe puzzle, since no 
attention can be given to the vague surmises 
which have been heaped over its age, object, 
and story. Here however it is, a standing 
wonder ; for though the moving of so stupen- 
dous a block of granite—the largest monolithic 
column known in the wotld—from the quar- 
ries is within conjecture, yet the raising of it 
to the perpendicular is a mechanical mystery 
—a mystery still further involved in obscurity 
on recollecting that so vast a mass stands 
upon a base little more than five feet square, 
the whole weight having been discovered to 
rest upon the fragment of an inverted obelisk. 
The shaft—of the red granite termed Orien- 
tal—is inthe best style of taste and» work- 
— and almost everywhere preserves its 
original lustre; but the capital, of a different 
granite, is without polish, and comparatively 
inferior in taste. 

The principal interest which I felt in the 
matter sprang from an illusive vision; namely, 
that the column might possibly have been a 
mark for the north end of the famous degree 
of the meridian measured by Eratosthenes, an 
effort as important in astronomical and mathe- 
matical science, as the Egyptian monuments 
themselves are in archeology. “Under the in- 
fluence of such a notion, and as many of the 





far away from the spot. The minister, rather 
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‘ were of course perceivable from such an ele- 


vation, I determined to earrv up a theodolite, 
and reap a round of angles from its summit. 
As every eye was upon all our movements, I 
considered that the occasion demanded the 
utmost smartness and promptitude of which 
we were capable. Every preparatory arrange- 
ment was therefore made, not only as re- 
garded the requisite materials, but also in sta- 
tioning people to the several subdivisions of 
the undertaking ; and both officers and men 
engaged in the task with alacrity and cheer- 
fulness. 

In the first place, a pair of large paper 
kites were made on board, and the necessary 
ropes and hawsers carefully coiled into the 
boats; and when we were all quite ready, I 
waited on the Basha to obtain his permission 
for making the ascent. This, he kindly as- 
sured me, I need not have asked; but as I 
was about to plant marine sentinels on his 
grounds, and it was possible that the crews of 
the Turkish fleet might prove unruly, I con- 
sidered his sanction a necessary prelude. On 
his highness’ questioning me as to the safety 
of the instruments during such an operation, 
I assured him that the means of ascent should 
be so sure, that I should be much gratified in 
conducting him up, an invitation which he de- 
clined with hearty laughter. On leaving the 
Serai—from a window of which I had made a 
concerted signal to the Adventure—I walked 
through the town, and on the opposite side 
met my boats landing. * The two kites were 
flying in a moment, nor was it long before 
one of them conveyed a small line exactly 
over the capital. With this we hauled up a 
rope, and with the rope.a hawser: a set of 
shrouds was speedily formed, set up, and well 
rattled down; and on the following morning 
TI was able to place a very efficient instrument 
on the summit. In the mean time, such was 
the density of the turbaned crowd, that it ap- 
peared as if all the inhabitants of the city, 
and the crews of the fleets, had congregated 
to gaze on our movements; but they quietly 
toed the ring which we chalked around the 
pillar, and which was paced by our marines, 
with fixed bayonets, as steadily as if on their 
own barrack parade. 

“On descending when the observations 
were completed, I saw a young Sidi whom I 
had known in Tripoli standing in a group of 
Turkish officers; and, calling him by name, I 
invited him to mount the shrouds. He at 
once accepted the offer, for hundreds of eyes 
were upon him ; and, on his gaining the sum- 
mit, the pleased spectators saluted him with 
a hearty round of shouts. At the request of 
some cf the magnates, I allowed the rigging 
to stand two"or three days, during which 
great numbers of the officers and seamen of 








the several fleets ascended; and the whole 
transaction passed in general concord.” 


Admiral Smyth, however, was not the first ° 


to gain the summit of Pompey’s Pillar. The 
feat was first accomplished for a wager more 
than a hundred years ago by the skipper of 
an English merchantman. He ascended by 
means of a kite, and drank a bow! of punch 
on the capital! The savans of the French 
expedition mounted in 1798 for scientific pur- 
poses, Their ascent was also accomplished 
by means of a kite. In the Magasin Pit- 
toresque for the year 1834, there is an account 
of this ascent, but it adds nothing to the in- 
formation afforded in the extract from Ad- 
miral Smyth’s work. By the way, the writer 
of the article gives our countrymen the follow- 
ing well-merited “ rap‘on the knuckles : "— 
“Plus récemment, quelques gentilshommes 
anglais ont inscrit leurs noms ignorés, en iet- 
tres d’une longueur démesurée, vers le haut 
du fat de la colonne. C’est J& une malheur- 
euse habitude d’une certaine classe de voy- 
ageurs: Gcrivez votre nom sur le rocher dans 
Yespoir que quelque jour un ami viendra 
s’arrétera, su pris et ému, et donnera aes 
réveries, des regrets, des larmes d votre me- 
moire; mais ne portez votre main .qu’avec 
plus de choix et plus de discrétion sur .es 
oeuvres qui consacrent de grands noms ou de 
grands souvenirs: n’en troublez pas la ma- 
jesté, n’en brisez pas lunité d’impression, ne 
cherchez pas a y consacrer de force votre in- 
dividualite inconnue ; respectez ceux qui vien- 
dront aprés vous au méme lieu élever leur 
dime; humiliez votre égoisme devant les monu- 
ments du génie, comme vous vous taisez dans 
le silence du temple sous la pensée de Dieu.” 


* For the benefit of those who do not under- 
stand French, it may be thus translated :— 


“Of late years some English gentlemen 
have inscribed their unknown names, in let- 
ters of inordinate length, on the shaft of the 
pillar. It is an unfortunate habit of a certain 
class of travellers. Write your name [if you 
please] on the rock, in the hope that one day 
a friend, should he come, will stop, surprised 
and touched, and give thoughts, tears, and 
regrets in memory of you. But be careful 
how you put your hand on works which con- 
secrate great names and great events, and do 
not disturb their majesty. Do not break the 
unity of impression. Do not endeavor, by 
force, to immortalize upon them your unknown 
individuality. Respect those who come after 
you, on the same place, to elevate their souls. 
Sacrifice your egotism before those monu- 
ments of genius, just as you would be silent 


ee 
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amidst the silence of the temple devoted to 
the service of God.” 
. 

It is greatly to be feared, as well as re- 
gretted, that no amount of remonstrance will 
ever deter some people from indulging in this 
miserable propensity. If there be no work of 
art at hand to deface, resort is had, with a 
diamond ring, to the glass windows of hotels 
and railway carriages. It is on the sly that 
they scratch their vulgar names on them, for, | 
if detected in the act, they are liable to be 
made to pay for the panes they have dis- 
figured. Weare prone to laugh at the Amer- 
icaps for their passion for “ whittling” with a 
knife. But is it any thing like so obnoxious 
or so mischievous as this scratching of names 
on glass with a diamond ring ? 

Is it ever the intention of the British gov- 
ernment to bring to England Cleopatra’s 
Needle? If it be not, surely the suggestion 
of an American merchant, either that it be 
given to some other nation, or offered to some 
first-class showman, ought to be adopted. 
Why waste it, or worse than waste it? Why 
suffer it to lie there and be broken to pieces, 
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and bit by bit carried off to adorn the mantel- 
pieces or drawing-room tables of travellers 
who are brutal enough and vulgar enough to 
hammer at it? Any thing more rational and 
more worthy of a naval officer of distinction 
could searcely be conceived than that proposal 
of Admiral Smyth, to “ bring it home, and 
have inscribed on its base ‘ Nelson and the 
Nile,’ ‘ Abercrombie and Alexandria,’ ”—that 


; proposal which was met by a remark from a 


British minister which any British workman 
would be ashamed of. 

If it be not the intention of the British gov- 
ernment to remove the needle, why not in- 
form the present pasha of Egypt that it is-at 
his disposal ? There can be no doubt: that 
he would immediately set his French engineers 
to work, and have it erected on the spot where 
it originally stood—the spot where it fell— 
and where it is now lying at the mercy of vul- 
gar, sacrilegious liands. 

Is there no member of the House of Lords 
or Commons sufficiently interested in this 
monument of antiquity to put a question to 


the government of the day touching its future 
destiny ? 





WE have to announce the death of Licuten- 
ant-Colonel William Martin Leake, F.R.S., etc.. 
the eminent Eastern geographer, which happened 
a few days ago at Brighton, within a few weeks 
of the completion of the eighty-third year of his 
age. He was a member of an ancient and re- 
spectable Essex family, being a younger brother 
of Mr. John Martin Leake, of Thorpe-hall, near 
Colchester, a bencher of the Middle ‘Temple, and 
one of the chairman of the Essex Quarter Ses- 
sions. Colonel Leake served for some years in 
the Royal Artillery, but retired with the rank 
of lieutenant colonel in 1823. He had travelled 
over every portion of Greece and Asia Minor and 
gave to the world the results of his researches in 
several very learned and scholarlike publications 
which were issued by John Murray between the 
years 1813 and 1830. He had only recently 
completed the supplement to his last work, 
“Numismata Hellenica,” when the hand of death 
broke off his career of learned labor. His name 
will long be remembered as the author of “ Trav- 
els in Asia Minor,” “A Journey in Greece,” 
“ Athenian Topography,” and ‘“ ‘Travels in the 


Morea,” besides some shorter pamphlets, in 
which he called the attention of the Home Gov- 
ernment to the oppression to which the modern 
Greeks were subjected at the hands of their 
Turkish masters. 





JESTS upoN ScripTuRE.—It is very com- 
mon with some persons, says the Christian Mes- 
senger, to raise a langh by means of some Iudi- 
crous story connected with a text of Scripture. 
Sometimes it is a play upon words, a pun; at 
other times.a blunder; and not seldom a down- 
right impiety. Whatever be its form even when 
lightest, it is no venial offence, leading as it does 
to profane contempt of God’s word. ‘Those 
who practise this have never been celebrated for 
genuine wit. The laughter which they call 
forth is provoked solely by the unexpected eon- 
trast between the solemn words of Scripture 
and some droll idea. There is no real wit in 
the case and the dullest persons in society are 
most remarkable for these attempts. 

The evils arising from this practice are 
greater than appear at first. ‘It leads, in gene- 
ral to irreverence for Scripture. Noman would 
jest with the dying words of his father or his 
mother ; yet the words of God are quite as 
solemn. When we have heard a comic or vul- 
gor tale cennected with a text of Scripture, such 
is the power of association that we never hear 
the text afterwards without thinking of the jest. 
The effect of this is obvious. He whe is mach 
engaged in this kind of false wit will come at 
length to have a large portion of Holy Scripture 





spotted over by his unholy. fancy. 
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Watch: arog sunset faide from’ 


ferry, 
Baking with -my? shenrt for je! 8 ont 
: OT riggs, SS? we 

All so quaintly built, brown ‘antl low our house 


3 at ygnder aighet 


Naught but” simple-hearted shepherd folk are, 
we, . 
Bat we live content as our own moss- -roses, 
; Tho! the hoisy world doth mind not ad and 
‘ me. 


Rustic king arid queen of these rural riches ; 
Humming hives of bees, and many flocks and 
~ herds, . 
And a beautiful and fruitfub orchard which is’ 
Full of sweet, sweet clover grass and nests of 
birds. 


By a silver, broad; lone, and teat river, 
“"Twixt the river and the mossy, ancient 
wood, 
Is our rustic house ; and the wood-fowl ever 
Crieth all day through this peaceful neighbor- 
hood. 


By the summer’s fair, greenest-kirtled fairies 


, Is the woodbine’s flowering, dark-leaved 
sculpture laid 


In a cornice rare round our stoop; and there is 


Love’s own arbor seat and moun-paved prom- 
enade. 


O’ét it do the tall, clambering morning-glories 
Spill at morn their dainty cups of perfumed 
dew ; 
There walk Joe and I with our honsehold 
storics— 
I and Joc, good farmer Joe, when day, is 
through. 


Oh, how happy we! through the summer even- 
ing walking, 
As the | happy ones of ancient Arcady! 
Oh, wd happy we !—rustic married lovers talk- 


Tho’ the noisy world ne’er heard of Joe and 
me. 
* * * * * 
Strayving here at dusk, I, a housewife merry, 
Lean upon the fence and listen through the 
gloom ; 
Watch the sunset fade from yonder gleaming 
ferry 
Harking with my heart for Joe’s light whistle 
home. —New York Evening Post. 





DECEMBER, 1859. 
“ Covetous death bereaved us all 
‘To aggrandize one funeral.” 
EMERSON. 
Auways sad, but*sadder now 
I treed the wither'd .leaves among 
(They lie, like care-marks on the brow 
Of one dispase or time doth bow ) ; 


of 


viel: 





The woods and fields among. 


nce, like pitted, ers 
th Nn i Heays j 
grad on tothe canara 
a hs 
pd ite ade nd dies nip 


The alps eseandic cold and gray, 
A pestilence seems o’er-the scene, 
*piilices aye sinking“to decay ; 
‘Fiowers, leaves, as snow-flikes, melt away, 
And noné could guess what once has been 


‘T hold man hath no Tight to grieve, 


. Or T-would sit mé down and weep 


_ That things so dear sd soon should leave 


But ‘memory,: their forms to weave. 
From funcy and the shades of sleep. 


‘I hold man lives to love, and bear, 
And bide the task he finds to do; 
That cravens only know despair ; 
He with his might of faith should dare— 
Believe in joy and sorrow too. 


That all things loved and lost on earth, 
Though he can neither touch nor see, 
Are still to him of priceless worth, 
A dowry given to him at birth, 
And hig through all eternity. 


The flowers that fade, the leaves that fall, 
‘The shimberers in the silent grave, 

First, last, and dearest dreams of all, 

The heart’ with love would fain recall, 
And memory from oblivion save. 


Are they: not mine in hope’s bright dream ? 


‘Oh! there are things as sure as death. 


Say, who can’stay a gushing stream 
“Tht strives to rippl¢ and to gleam, 
Sun, stars, and clouds beneath. 


Stop up its spring, it-still will find 
Another outlet for its birth: 
Such power, I hold, belongs to mind, 
Yearning to mingle with its kind, 
As may not yield to common earth. 


But it will find a path to where 

Still exist things lost to time; 
Look up, brave heart! and be of cheer; 
Somewhere in a distant sphere 

They live, and love, and thou shalt climb. 


For love is stronger far than death, 

And mind can rule the grosser clay ; 
And hope outlives the latest breath 
That mortals yield to phantom death :— 

These end not with the passing day. 


Look up! God’s heaven is full of light; 
Infinity doth gird thee round: 

Past, present, future, day and night, 

Far stretching, far beyond thy sight, 
Are in its depths profound, 


And somewhere—though we cannot trace 
The loved, the lost, the once possess’d, 
Amid its ever-deepening space— 
The soul shall find their resting-place, 
As sea-birds find the far-off nest. 
—National Magazine. , Atvrep Rivers. 
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